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Editorial 


Baptists are not a historic ‘peace’ church. Yet, advocating peace as a 
conviction has at times been one strand in the ‘baptistic’ story. This 
particular edition of BT focuses on a variety of Baptist and ‘baptistic’ 
responses to issues of peace and conflict. They offer fascinating and 
challenging perspectives by scholars in their field on this significant issue of 
Christian discipleship. 

The first two articles are the Hughey lectures, delivered in Amsterdam 
in January 2017 by Dr Ian Randall as part of the annual research colloquium. 
The first article looks at the peace witness of Baptists in England from World 
War I to World War II, the formation of the pacifist Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (in 1914), the introduction by the British government of 
conscription in 1916, the crucial role played by the Pacifist Fellowship 
formed in 1934, and the extent to which the Baptist community was divided 
on the issue of pacifism. In his discussion, Randall highlights the often 
neglected work and witness of Muriel Fester. The story is one of hope driven 
by Gospel convictions, the inevitable conflict which this can bring with 
national and governmental expectations, and perhaps of ultimate 
disappointment with the onset of World War II. 

In the second piece Randall discusses the peace witness of the 
Bruderhof community, which traces its origins to the work of Eberhard 
Arnold and his wife Emmy in the early twentieth century in Germany. He 
examines the central issues in developing communal life: the church; peace 
witness; Anabaptist thinking; co-operation with others; and struggles 
experienced in the context of World War II. Among the many interesting 
features of this article are the accounts of international contacts for peace that 
were established and the insight it offers into the way in which immigrants 
who are not willing to participate in their host nations ’ military efforts are, 
almost by definition, considered a threat, even though their concern is for 
peace. 

Gordon Heath broadens our understanding by bringing a Canadian 
perspective on Baptist attitudes to war in the inter-war period. As presented, 
Canadian Baptists viewed their service and sacrifice in the Great War as 
involvement in God’s just cause. As the initial post-war optimism began to 
fade, however, ‘critical questions began to be raised about the efficacy and 
morality of any war, even one deemed to be “just”’. Religious as well as 
secular reasons influenced the emergence of pacifism, including a social 
gospel opposition to the costs of war, capitalism, and militarism. The specific 
nature of the pacifism adopted by most Canadian Baptists, however, may 
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explain why many ‘abandoned their anti-war position to support the war 
against Japanese, Italian, and German aggression’. 

In the article by Anthony Cross we are shown that some of the 
dilemmas and paradoxes in the Baptist position regarding issues of peace and 
war go back to the early beginnings of Baptist existence and are somewhat 
inherent in the nature of our ecclesiology and choices we make concerning 
its application in relation to the State. With reference to the work and thought 
of John Smyth, Thomas Helwys, and Elias Tookey, he discusses Baptist 
responses as ‘pietistic’, ‘patriotic’, and ‘pacifist’. Despite going back to 
Baptist beginnings, his concern is with the contemporaneous nature of these 
issues and, indeed, Cross begins his article by noting that ‘there have been 
two Baptist Nobel Peace Prize winners - Dr Martin Luther King Jr in 1964, 
and President Jimmy Carter in 2002’. 

Lee Spitzer’s article represents part of his wider project into Baptist 
responses to the Nazi persecution of the Jews. It chronicles specifically 
Scottish Baptist responses to such persecution, particularly as articulated in 
The Scottish Baptist Magazine. Spitzer writes of Scottish Baptist 
‘indignation’ to this persecution. This indignation, he argues, was not 
necessarily coupled by practical help. It appears that it was somewhat 
complicated, among other things, by issues related to a historical lack of 
friendship between Christians and Jews, as well as Baptist understandings of 
Church and State, religious liberty, and the relationship with German Baptist 
Christians. This being the case, one may wonder the extent to which the 
Scottish Baptist response as reported by Spitzer was at times more ‘political’, 
negotiating a variety of concerns, rather than prophetic. 

Paul Doerksen brings a specifically Anabaptist perspective to this 
edition of the Journal. He does so with reference to the work of Pilgram 
Marpeck, who demonstrated a non-stark separatist Anabaptist witness and 
pacifism, due to his involvement with ‘temporal power’. In explaining this 
pacifism, Doerksen’s focus is particularly on the theological concept and 
practice of ‘patience’. This patience is rooted in Marpeck’s understanding of 
the incarnation within a Trinitarian framework. As argued here, for Marpeck 
the patience and long-suffering demonstrated in the humanity of Jesus is that 
which is not simply required but is available as a gift to his followers. 
Doerksen’s article serves well to push back again on a fundamental 
theological question regarding the extent to which the way of Jesus in his 
humanity is accepted as normative for Christian human behaviour as lived 
out in the world. 

In the final article of this edition, Simon Jones names and claims the 
Baptist stream of peacemaking as his own. He does so with reference to his 
concrete experiences as a ‘peacemaker’ in the ‘Jungle’ at Calais. Prom this 
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position and the impact that others have had on him, he seeks through 
reflection to define something of a missiology of such peacemaking. As a 
consequence, he discusses the significance of story telling, hospitality, 
chaplaincy, and liminality. In his discussion, however, these important 
concepts are never far from the storied reality of the events they describe. 
The clash of such peacemaking and the perspective it offers, with often 
dominant political and popular opinion, is more implicit than explicit in 
Jones’ account, but any who have followed the news reporting on the Jungle 
in Calais should read this as the background. In turn, while he never uses the 
language of patience as advocated in the previous Doerksen article, the 
connections appear to me evident. 

Revd Dr Stuart Blythe (Editor) 
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English Baptists and the Peace Movement: 
From World War I to World War II 1 


Ian M. Randall 


This article looks at the peace witness of Baptists in England from the First World 
War to the Second World War. The way in which the formation of the pacifist 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (in 1914) had an impact on a number of Baptists is 
considered. The article examines the impact of the introduction by the British 
government of conscription in 1916, which was of considerable significance in 
relation to issues of conscience. There is investigation of the way in which, after 
World War I, Baptists shared in widespread hopes for a lasting peace. The crucial 
role of the Pacifist Fellowship, formed in 1934, is explored, as is the extent to 
which the Baptist community was divided on the issue of pacifism. 


Key Words 

Peace; War; Conscription; Conscientious Objection; Pacifism 


Introduction 

In 1917 a handbook was produced in Britain, The Tribunal Handbook, which 
gave guidance about those who were applying for exemption from military 
service during the First World War. Most of those who were applying did so 
on the grounds that their employment was contributing to the war effort, or 
on the grounds of domestic hardship or on medical grounds. About 2% of 
cases were Conscientious Objectors (COs), who did not believe it was right 
for them to fight. 2 Among them were Baptist pacifists. This study looks at 
the peace witness of Baptists in England from the First World War to the 
Second World War. In the first section, war and its consequences will be 
examined in relation to World War I (WWI). In this period the formation of 
the pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation (in 1914) had an impact on a 
number of Baptists. The introduction by the British government of 
conscription in 1916 was of considerable significance in relation to issues of 


1 1 am grateful to the International Baptist Theological Study Centre for the invitation to present the Hughey 
Lectures in Amsterdam in January 2017. This article represents the text of the first lecture. 

2 J.H. Worrall, The Tribunal Handbook (London: London Mercantile Chamber, 1917); Adrian Gregory, 
‘Military Service Tribunals: Civil Society in Action’, in Jose Harris, ed., Civil Society’ in British 
History’ (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 177-91. 
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conscience. The study then looks at the way in which, after the war, Baptists 
shared in widespread hopes for a lasting peace. In part related to this, Baptists 
in the later 1920s and the 1930s were affected by the growth in pacifist 
convictions. The Baptist Pacifist Fellowship, formed in 1934, played a 
crucial role. The extent to which the Baptist community was divided on the 
issue of pacifism is examined. Finally, although the faith that there could be 
peace continued to be present among Baptists, the peace witness failed to 
convince enough people and failed to prevent another world war breaking 
out. 


War and its Consequences 

Prior to the onset of the war, a number of significant church leaders, 
Anglican as well as Free Church, had been active in seeking to promote 
understanding between Britain and Germany. J.H. Rushbrooke, who was at 
that time a London Baptist minister, and who was to become General 
Secretary and then President of the Baptist World Alliance, was editor of The 
Peacemaker, which by 1914 had achieved a circulation of 67,000. 3 During 
periods when a nation is not directly involved in war, the language of peace 
can often be relatively uncontroversial. War, when it comes, however, has a 
power to generate strong feelings and alter ideologies. An example of this is 
John Clifford, perhaps the best-known English Baptist minister in the early 
twentieth century, who told his London congregation in January 1914 that, 
‘A new era is coming nearer and nearer every year... Militarism belongs to 
the dark ages; it is not fit for our time. It must go. It is going.’ 4 Clifford’s 
strong commitment to peace was evident. Seven months later, however, 
following the outbreak of the First World War, Clifford had quite 
dramatically changed his approach. ‘The progress of humanity’, he now 
informed his flock, ‘in my judgement hinges upon this war... We are forced 
into it.’ There were appreciative murmurs of ‘Hear, Hear’. 5 

But others did not react in this way. On 7 September 1914, three days 
after Britain had declared war on Germany, a group of five English Free 
Church ministers issued a statement, which was used in December at a 
conference in Cambridge that attracted 130 people and launched the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (FoR). Among the statement’s authors were 
G.H.C. Angus, a Baptist who was later to become the Principal of the 
Serampore College in India. He was the grandson of Joseph Angus, who had 


3 K.W. Clements, ‘Baptists and the Outbreak of the First World War’, Baptist Quarterly [Hereafter BQ\, 
Vol. 26 (1975), p. 80. 

4 The Christian World, 8 January 1914, p. 7. 

5 The British Weekly, 20 August 1914, p. 525. 
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been the influential Principal of Regent’s Park College, London. 6 
Congregational authors of the statement included Nathanael Micklem, later 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. These ministers argued that 

the Church’s duty is constantly to protest against all cases of social evil, of which 
war is but one... (E)ven if for the moment the right is wholly on the British side, 
this war is no solution to the problem, [because] the Passion and Cross of Jesus 
Christ seem to us the utter repudiation of the method of violence. 

Christians, they continued, ‘should feel themselves forbidden to take part in 
war; [for] the only legitimate and practical way of the Church is the way of 
love’. As those who were not part of a state church, they were able to make 
a robust comment: 

Christians are members of the nation, but before all things they are members of 
the Church — that is, a fellowship, whose ideals and boundaries transcend 
nationality... to be a society in the world and yet not of the world.’ 7 

The people who came to Cambridge in December and formed the FoR 
represented a variety of denominations, but they shared the conviction that 
‘war is no solution’ and were convinced that ‘all war is contrary to the mind 
of Christ’. 8 

The introduction by the British government of conscription in 1916 
brought new and serious challenges for Baptists and others who cherished 
freedom. Voluntary involvement in war gave way to compulsion. The 
military lobby had been campaigning for conscription, but government bills 
had failed prior to 1916. 9 Leading English Baptists such as John Clifford and 
F.B. Meyer, while they did not become pacifists, strongly opposed 
conscription. Meyer became deeply concerned at the way Tribunals were 
handling the cases of COs and on 5 May 1916 he spoke at the Meeting for 
Sufferings of the Society of Friends (Quakers) as part of an attempt to 
influence the government and the Tribunals. 10 Meyer and Clifford were 
among those who signed a letter on 25 May 1916 defending the rights of 
COs. 11 At one Tribunal hearing a young CO began to try to explain to the 
panel the meaning ‘in the Greek’ of words of Jesus. ‘Greek’, the Tribunal 


6 Brian Stanley, The History of the Baptist Missionary’ Society (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1992), p. 297. 

7 Gijsbert Gerrit Jacob den Boggends, ‘The Fellowship of Reconciliation 1914-1945’ (Hamilton, Ont.: 
McMaster University PhD, 1986), pp. 58-59. 

8 Letter of invitation, 23 rd December 1914, in Aaron Holliday, ed., FoR: 100 Years of Nonviolence (Oxford: 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2014), pp. 12-15. 

9 For more, see Denis Hayes, Conscription Conflict: The Conflict of Ideas in the Struggle for and against 
Military’ Conscription in Britain between 1901 and 1939 (London: Sheppard Press, 1949); R.J.Q. Adams 
and Philip P. Poirie, The Conscription Controversy in Great Britain, 1900-1918 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University Press, 1987). 

10 The Tribunal, 20 April 1916, p. 2; Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 5 May 1916, held in the Friends’ 
Archive, London. See also John Rae, Conscience and Politics: The British Government and the 
Conscientious Objector to Military’ Service, 1916-19 (London: Oxford University Press, 1970), p. 130. 

11 Alan Wilkinson, Dissent or Conform?: War, Peace and the English Churches, 1900-1945 (London: SCM 
Press, 1986), p. 37. 
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chairman shouted, ‘you don’t mean to tell me that Jesus Christ spoke Greek. 
He was British to the backbone! ’ 12 In a sermon at a Sunday service in 1916 
at Haven Green Baptist Church, Ealing, Arnold Streuli, the minister, 
instanced a Tribunal member who, when a CO quoted Jesus’ words, replied 
dismissively, ‘Jesus is not here.’ 13 It was possible to appeal against adverse 
Tribunal rulings. A Baptist aged twenty-three who had been a school teacher 
had his case rejected and went to the Appeals Tribunal, where he was again 
told he had to fight. However, the final level of appeal, the Central Tribunal, 
allowed him twenty-one days to find ‘ambulance work or work of National 
Importance’. 14 Others gave up before reaching the final court of appeal. The 
Times, in July 1916, commented on COs being handled ‘in a singularly crude 
and ineffective fashion’, which it described as more worthy of the actions of 
‘school boys than of a great state’. 15 

The issues generated debate in the pages of the Baptist Times and in 
other publications. There was a meeting in May 1916 during the week of the 
Baptist Assembly for those ‘who hold that all war is contrary to Christianity’ 
and one of those who wrote to the Baptist Times to object to Baptist advocacy 
of pacifism was H.N. Philcox, church secretary of the large Rye Lane 
Chapel, Peckham, south London. Philcox cited the 1689 Baptist Confession 
of faith. He noted that the Confession stated Christians might lawfully, 
under the New Testament, ‘wage war upon just and necessary occasions’. 16 
The place of pacifism in Anabaptist and Baptist history was taken up by 
Humphrey Chalmers, minister of East Hill Baptist Church, Wandsworth, 
also in London. He drew attention to the ‘Anabaptists of the Staff in the 
sixteenth century who refused to take the sword. Lor him the Anabaptists 
were a ‘great church of the martyrs’ who saw that they were ‘called of Christ 
to the following of His unarmed and unweaponed life and of his cross¬ 
bearing footsteps’. He accepted that pacifists were not a majority among 
Baptists in England and recognised the ‘courage and self sacrifice’ of those 
who were fighting. 17 Chalmers co-operated with two other ministers, Herbert 
Dunnico and Hugh Martin, in the formation of a Baptist Peace fellowship in 
1916. 18 Martin, who was a major force behind the publications of the Student 
Christian Movement (SCM), had been involved in producing LoR’s Christ 
and Peace, which contained papers from the Cambridge conference. 19 At a 


12 John W. Graham, Conscription and Conscience: A History, 1916-1919 (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1922), p. 71. 

13 British Weekly , 30 March 1916, p. 529. 

14 Worrall, Handbook, pp. 75-76. 

15 The Times, 6 July 1916, cited in Thomas C. Kennedy, The Hound of Conscience: A Histoiy of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship, 1914-1918 (Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 1981), p. 145. 

16 H.N. Philcox to the editor of the Baptist Times [Hereafter BT\, 28 April 1916, p. 257. 

17 Humphrey Chalmers to the editor, BT, 12 May 1916, p. 300. 

18 Paul Dekar, ‘Twentieth-Century British Baptist Conscientious Objectors’, BQ, Vol. 35 (1993), p. 38. 

19 Joan Mary Fry, ed., Christ and Peace (London: Headley, 1915). 
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large meeting of the Baptist Peace Fellowship in May 1917, reported on in 
the Baptist Times, Dunnico, who later became a Labour MP, argued that ‘the 
Church was at sea, drifting aimlessly in the shallows of a narrow 
Nationalism, and amidst circumstances so tragic, and unspeakably sad, that 
many found their faith failing them’. People were forecasting revival, but he 
could only see any hopes that were placed in the outcome of war as ending 
in disillusionment. 20 

Disagreement continued in later 1917 and through to the end of the 
war. In August 1917, a report in the Baptist Times stated that many young 
Baptist men were enduring their second, third, or even fourth term of 
imprisonment because of their refusal to fight. These were men whose 
appeals for exemption from conscription had been turned down by Tribunals. 
Often they were ridiculed. They were court-martialled, which the report 
spoke of as a procedure marked by ‘cruelty and torture worthy of the 
Inquisition’. They were, said the report, ‘being subject to religious 
persecution’. Some of them were ‘enduring slow starvation’. 21 With cases of 
ill treatment being publicised, G.J. Long from Bath, who said she was a 
mother with a son fighting in France, wrote about how a CO she knew was 
‘undergoing for his faith a disgraceful sentence in a felon’s cell, truly 
rejected and despised of men’. She added that her information was that there 
were 1,653 COs in prison, often sentenced to hard labour. Of these 593 had 
been court-martialled twice, 289 three times, and fifteen were in prison for 
the fourth time. 22 One influential Baptist minister, J.G. Greenhough, 
immediately replied to say: ‘I am obliged to confess that I cannot spare any 
sympathy for the conscientious objectors’. By this time there had been 
enormous loss of life in battle. All his sympathy was with those who were 
fighting. 23 The First World War ended with many Baptists having supported 
involvement in the war, while a minority, represented by the Baptist Peace 
Fellowship, believed that ‘no man was to be hurt, for in hurting man you are 
hurting God’. 24 


Hopes for Peace and Reconciliation 

Even before the end of the War, hopes for future peace began to be voiced. 
F.C. Spurr, a noted Baptist evangelist and pastor, was pleading in early 1918 
for support for the League of Nations. He asked Baptist Times readers not to 
put aside this appeal as the work of a ‘peace crank’. 25 Thomas Phillips, 


20 ‘Baptist Peace Fellowship’, BT, 11 May 1917, p. 293. 

21 ‘The Absolutist Objector’, BT, 17 August 1917, p. 514. 

22 G.J. Lang, ‘Religious Persecution’, BT, 31 August 1917, p. 539. 

23 J. G. Greenhough to the editor, BT, 7 September 1917, p. 549. 

24 Humphrey Chalmers to the editor, BT, 12 May 1916, p. 300. 

25 F.C. Spurr to the editor, BT, 25 January 1918, p. 51. 
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minister of Bloomsbury Baptist Church, London, also in early 1918, wanted 
to see an ‘International Christian Meeting’ of men and women from warring 
countries. He spoke about peace movements in Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Germany. Phillips mentioned Anglicans and Quakers who were 
involved in Britain, notably the Quaker, Henry Hodgkin, a central figure in 
the formation of the FoR. 26 The FoR was opposed to revenge and was 
seeking to generate fresh discussion in 1918 of how international 
reconciliation could take place and in Baptist churches sermons were 
preached on this theme. There were different ways in which this was applied 
to reconciliation with Germany. Charles Cook argued from the idea of 
propitiation in the atonement that in reconciliation reparation was needed. 
Turning to the situation with Germany, he stated that there was ‘an insistent 
and universal demand for expiation and reparation as an essential condition 
of peace’. 27 This was hardly a logical step from the idea of a penal atonement, 
since in that theory Christ was the one who was not guilty and was making 
reparation in place of the wrong-doers. G. J. Long, from Bath, asked whether 
the demand for expiation and reparation in reality signalled ‘a mistaken view 
of God’. She objected to the forensic view of the atonement. 28 FoR members 
were appalled by the post-war Versailles Treaty, seeing it — as one FoR 
commentary put it — as the absolute negation of the New Testament, and 
anticipating, correctly, that the harsh and crushing demands would open the 
way for future wars. 29 

After the end of the war, a number of Baptists looked for practical 
ways to help those in devastated areas of Europe. One of these was Hubert 
Parris, who was a member of Marlowes Baptist Church, Hemel Hempstead. 
He worked for the Post Office in London, and through the influence of a 
work colleague, Percy Bartlett, who was a Quaker, he joined the FoR in 1915 
and became deeply involved. He appealed to a Tribunal as a CO but his 
appeal was turned down and he was sentenced to imprisonment in 
Wormwood Scrubs prison in London and to hard labour. 30 In 1920 Parris 
was suggested as Secretary of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
but he preferred practical work. He joined one of the first teams sent by the 
Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee to undertake reconstruction work in 
devastated areas of northern France, where towns had massive shell craters 
and fields had unexploded mines. Parris joined Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss 
Quaker who founded the International Voluntary Service for Peace, and 


26 Thomas Phillips to the editor, BT, 1 February 1918, pp. 68-69. 

27 Charles Cook to the editor, BT, 20 September 1918, p. 571. Cook became editor of the 
interdenominational evangelical weekly, The Christian. 

28 G.J. Long on ‘Reconciliation’, BT, 27 September 1918, p. 587. 

29 Den Boggende, ‘Fellowship of Reconciliation’, p. 285. 

30 I am grateful to Gill Blunden of Carey (Marlowes) Baptist Church for this information. Email 7 
November 2014. 
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Parris worked with Quakers and others from France, Germany, Hungary, 
Austria, and the Netherlands. 31 In 1922, Parris went to Yakusu, in the 
Belgian Congo, with the Baptist Missionary Society. 32 Another Baptist who 
became involved in reconstruction and reconciliation across Europe with 
Quakers was James Barton Turner, a minister in Cloughfold, Lancashire, 
who volunteered to go to Vienna and establish a Fellowship of 
Reconciliation movement there. 33 In April 1920 Turner reported from 
Vienna that he had set up an FoR meeting at which Carl Brockenhausen, a 
professor at the University of Vienna and an advocate of pacifism and 
international understanding, was the speaker. 34 English Quakers were active 
in Germany in this period, in relief work and in what they called ‘a quiet and 
unostentatious message of friendship and reconciliation’. 35 Contact was also 
made in the early 1920s with pacifist movements in Russia, notably 
Mennonites and Baptists. 36 

One of the most prominent peace campaigners who had Baptist links 
was Muriel Lester, who was a founder member of FoR. Muriel, her sister 
Doris, and brother Kingsley grew up in a wealthy family. Their father, who 
was in ship building, was a leading figure among Essex Baptists. 37 In her 
mid-teens, Muriel was baptised and joined Fillebrook Baptist Church, 
Leytonstone, and there was talk of her entering Girton College, Cambridge. 
She passed the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board with an essay on war and 
peace. 38 But instead she was to commit herself to work among deprived 
families in East London. In 1905 she entered a period of intense spiritual 
experience. She wrote in her diary that she was very happy ‘trying to be 
nearer to Jesus’ and was seeking to give him an ‘abiding place’ in her 
experience. 39 In 1912 Muriel and Doris rented rooms in East London, and 
Kingsley, who took up ministry in a small church, lived with them until his 
early death in 1914. Kingsley had been guided by Thomas Phillips, minister 
of Bloomsbury Baptist Church, in his first attempts at open air preaching. 40 
In 1914 Muriel set up an ‘Adult School’ for men in Bow, East London, on 


31 Den Boggende, ‘Fellowship of Reconciliation’, p. 280. 

32 The Baptist Missionary Society, 134 th Annual Report (London: Carey Press, 1926), p. 38. 

33 Minutes of the International Committee of FoR, COLL MISC 456 FOR 5/5, 2 March 1920, pp. 57-58. 
Held in the London School of Economics [LSE]. 

34 Minutes of the International Committee of FoR, COLL MISC 456 FOR 5/5, 29 April 1920, pp. 68. LSE. 

35 Cited by Achim von Borries, Quiet Helpers: Quaker Service in Postwar Germany (London: Quaker 
Home Service, 2000), p. 26. Ruth Fawell, in Joan Mary’ Fry (London: Friends House Service Committee, 
1959), p. 38, also speaks about the Friends arriving quietly in Germany. 

36 Report and Minutes of the FoR Council Meeting, COLL MISC 0456/2/2, 31 July-1 August 1923, p. 5. 
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the basis of ‘the practical teaching of JESUS CHRIST’, and at the first 
meeting the ‘scholars’, as they were called, began studying the Sermon on 
the Mount. 41 This would prove crucial in the thinking about war. Muriel later 
spoke of the ‘immovable conviction that a nation cannot wage war to the 
glory of God’. For her, central to faith was the ‘doctrine of the Cross’. 42 In 
1919 she brought together a soldier and a CO to take a rough wooden cross 
at the head of a procession from Bow to the House of Commons to support 
famine relief in Europe. Out of this came the ‘Save the Children Fund’. 43 
Muriel became the FoR’s leading international representative. The adult 
school developed into a ‘self-governing’ church, Kingsley Hall, with 
membership ‘open to all who love Jesus Christ and delight to worship and 
work together’, and with Muriel as the pastor. 44 

Muriel Fester was ecumenical in her connections, rather than being 
focused on Baptist matters, whereas Isabel James, who spoke in 1930 about 
the Baptist Women’s Feague (BWF) and ‘the Cause of Peace’ was close to 
the heart of Baptist life in England. The BWF was an important agency 
within the overall work of the Baptist Union. 45 J.H. Rushbrooke, who 
facilitated the meeting at which Isabel James spoke, asked for women to 
‘think Peace and talk Peace’. Isabel James urged the view that war was 
‘barbaric, degrading, and un-Christian’. She continued: ‘It is barbaric to 
bomb little children and old men and women as they sit by the fireside’. 
Christian faith and ‘modern war as scientifically conceived today’ were, for 
her, ‘incompatible’. Rushbrooke added that if anyone said that ‘war is 
inevitable’ the answer was that this was not true and Christ preached a 
message of peace for the nation as well as the individual. 46 Women in Baptist 
churches were active in the early 1930s in obtaining signatures in favour of 
disarmament and the Feague of Nations. In 1931 the minister of Ferme Park 
Baptist Church, Henry Cook, led his congregation of 969 members in 
voicing support for the Feague of Nations as ‘the only true hope of peace in 
the world’ and also support for the forthcoming World Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva. 47 From Rye Fane Chapel, Theo Bamber, the minister 
— and later the leader of the Baptist Revival Fellowship — wrote challenging 
Cook’s approach. For Bamber it was only in Christ that peace would come. 48 
This sparked off debate. Evan Williams from Feicester could not understand 
the supposed antagonism between Geneva and Calvary. None of us, he 


41 Minutes of Adult School, Bruce Road, Bow, 21 June 1914, Muriel Lester Papers, 1/1/3, Bishopsgate 
Institute. 

42 Muriel Lester, It Occurred to me (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937), pp. 61-62. 

43 Dekar, ‘Baptist Saint?’, p. 341. 

44 For the establishment of the church, see Kingsley Hall Constitution, Muriel Lester Papers, 7/2/9. 

45 Ernest Payne, The Baptist Union: A Short History’ (London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 1959), p. 165. 

46 ‘British Women’s Baptist League and the Cause of Peace’, BT, 10 July 1930, p. 497. 

47 ‘Peace and Disarmament’, BT, 4 June 1931, p. 4. 

48 ‘Peace and Disarmament’, Theo Bamber to the editor, BT, 18 June 1931, p. 428. 
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argued, regards Geneva ‘as a substitute for Calvary’. He wondered if Bamber 
had ‘normal intelligence’. Williams and others, including women who had 
lost husbands in WWI, pointed out that Calvary did not save Britain from 
that war. They did not see it as being disloyal to Calvary to try to make 
Christ’s ‘healing force’ effective in international life. 49 

There was, however, a challenge to this hope for healing as news 
emerged about the treatment of Jews in Germany. The Baptist Times 
commented in 1931 that Germany had ‘stepped back hundreds of years and 
tarnished a glorious past’. 50 Hitler’s speeches were outwardly peaceful, but 
the Baptist view was that ‘the underlying spirit’ was not one of peace. 51 
Nonetheless, there were continued hopes for disarmament. M.E. Aubrey, 
General Secretary of the Baptist Union, was convinced, as he put it in 1932, 
that ‘the peace feeling’ in Baptist churches was strong, although he 
considered that Baptists were slow to express ‘public sentiment which the 
Government may not want to hear’. 52 As a response, a letter was drafted in 
December 1932 on behalf of 500 Baptist ministers who said they were 
committed to a peace movement. It stated: ‘We would assure the Prime 
Minister that he can be certain of the fullest support of the Baptist ministers 
of England and Wales in any effort to lead the nations towards a substantial 
limitation and reduction of armaments.’ 53 Early in 1933 there was a call for 
a ‘great peace drive’ in all the churches in Britain, and the possibility was 
envisaged of Baptists giving a lead. 54 The Baptist Assembly in May of that 
year affirmed a resolution which stated that ‘war between nations can never 
be brought into harmony with the teaching and example of Our Lord’. The 
government was urged by the Assembly to seek peace, to find ways to 
prevent war, and to limit and control armaments. 55 Five months later, 
however, Germany withdrew from the Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations. 56 


Problems of Pacifism 

While the desire for peace was widespread in the Baptist denomination, 
fewer Baptist figures were convinced of the pacifist position. In 1930 W.H. 
Haden, who had been a student in St Catherine’s College in Oxford and was 
a minister in Nottingham, wrote to the 2,300 ministers in the Union asking 
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them to consider a Covenant committing them to pacifism. Over 400 replied, 
of whom more than 300 wanted a ‘peace’ movement, but only sixty-four said 
they were pacifists. Haden continued to press his case and in 1934 a Baptist 
Pacifist Fellowship (BPF) was established, with Thomas Phillips, formerly 
at Bloomsbury Baptist, as President. He was by then Principal of the Baptist 
College in Cardiff. A meeting was held in 1934 with fifty ministers present. 57 
A covenant was affirmed: 

We, members and adherents of Baptist Churches, covenant together to renounce 

war in all its works and ways; and to do all in our power, God helping us, to make 

the teaching of Jesus Christ effective in all human relations. 

A number of leading ministers gave support. Ivory Cripps, Superintendent 
of the West Midland Area, wrote on ‘The Horrors of War’. In his article, in 
the Baptist Times, he stated: ‘Surely it is obvious that any future war will 
resolve itself within a few hours of its outbreak into a competitive slaughter 
of the civilian population. ’ He asked if it was seriously suggested that no 
moral question was raised. 58 The wider background was a movement started 
by Dick Sheppard, the inspirational vicar of St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, London. In 1934 Sheppard wrote a widely-publicised letter 
inviting people who wished to ‘renounce war’ to get in touch with him. He 
was echoing a statement by Harry Emerson Fosdick, a Baptist minister in 
New York. The response to Sheppard’s call was enormous and the Peace 
Pledge Union was formed. 59 

For the international Baptist community, 1934 was significant as the 
year when the Baptist World Congress (normally held every five years) took 
place in Berlin. J.H. Rushbrooke, as General Secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance (BWA) had a long-standing concern for peace. His wife, Dora, was 
German, and when the First World War began, he had been attending a 
conference in Constance in Germany for the ‘World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches’. Rushbrooke was arrested 
and thinking that he might be interned in Germany indefinitely (he was 
allowed back to England after two months) he sent his London congregation 
this advice: ‘Love your land, as true Englishmen: but do not forget to be 
Christians. Have room in your hearts for those who are called your 
“enemies”, multitudes of whom serve the same Lord.’ 60 Rushbrooke’s hope 
in 1934 was that the Congress in Berlin would challenge political leaders to 
seek peace. With the rise to power of the Nazi Party in 1933, other Baptists 
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believed going to Germany was not appropriate. The Congress was 
celebrated by the German government as a great propaganda success. 
Rushbrooke, for his part, was satisfied that a resolution was passed which 
declared that war was ‘contrary to the mind of Christ’. The resolution, 
although not explicitly advocating pacifism, called on ‘all Christian men and 
women constantly to bear their personal testimony against the inhumanity 
and anti-Christian character of war’. The concluding sentence of the 
resolution stated: ‘The Congress would welcome the calling if practicable of 
an international Conference of Christian Churches to avert war and establish 
peace, and it would urge its constituent bodies to join such a movement.’ 61 

The issue of pacifism was prominent in Baptist discussions and 
disagreements in Britain in 1935. T.R. Glover, Public Orator of Cambridge 
University, was one well-known Baptist who was not sympathetic to 
pacifism and his outspoken challenge was taken up by others in debate. 62 
Edwin Foley, a Baptist minister who was on the General Committee of FoR, 
said it would take several issues of the Baptist Times for a pacifist to reply 
to Glover. 63 Paul Rowntree Clifford, who was then a student at Balliol 
College in Oxford and was to become the Superintendent of the West Ham 
Mission in East Eondon and a leading missiologist, said in April 1935 that 
Christ offered two alternatives, as he had done to his disciples. One was 
‘Take the Sword’ and the other was ‘Follow me’. 64 A month later twenty- 
one students at Bristol Baptist College signed a letter asserting that ‘war is 
contrary to the will and purpose of Christ’ and that ‘we will not participate 
in any further war, and pledge ourselves to oppose war by every possible 
means’. 65 Pacifist convictions were especially prominent among younger 
Baptists. However, whole churches could affirm pacifism. For instance, at 
meetings in March and April 1935 the members of Queen’s Road Baptist 
Church, Coventry, approved motions calling on the government to pursue 
disarmament and stating that ‘reliance on Armed Force can never be 
reconciled with our Master’s Faw of Fove, nor give world peace’. 66 Among 
the ministers who gave a pacifist lead through the Baptist Pacifist Fellowship 
were Ingli James, the minister of Queen’s Road, Coventry, as chairman, and 
J.O. Barrett, later the Baptist Area Superintendent in the North-East of 
England. By 1936 there were 350 BPF members. 67 
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There was a consistent desire on the part of Baptist pacifists to place 
themselves alongside those in other denominations who held the same 
convictions. The BPF wrote to the FoR in 1935 to say that the view of the 
BPF as a body was that it was affiliated to the FoR. At the FoR’s General 
Committee in June 1935 this was debated. It had not been part of the FoR’s 
policy to accept denominational groups into membership. The FoR saw itself 
as a body which individuals, not groups, would join. Questions were also 
raised about how far BPF members accepted the FoR basis. 68 Despite this 
caution on the part of FoR, Baptists continued to press for a closer 
relationship between the two bodies. Glyn Lloyd Phelps, in Walthamstow, 
north-east London, who became BPF Secretary, was by 1937 one of the 
Baptist ministers who was to prove to be a bridging figure. By this time BPF 
membership was 448 and five local groups were in operation. 69 A report in 
1938 noted that membership was now 650 and that several of the local 
groups were significant, such as those in Bristol, Walthamstow and 
Coventry. 70 The climate within the FoR had now changed and there was 
much more openness to establishing closer relationships with 
denominational groups. One of these was the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship. 71 
In June 1938 Ingli James, at the invitation of the General Committee of FoR, 
‘outlined in challenging fashion his reasons for forming the Christian Pacifist 
Party’. He argued: ‘War is a political phenomenon, and can be ended only 
by political processes.’ James took the view that the Labour Party was now 
committed to a policy which meant re-armament was inevitable and which, 
therefore, pacifists were unable to support. A Christian Pacifist Party was an 
attempted solution. He believed a few pacifist MPs would have a tremendous 
influence on current foreign affairs. 72 Charles Raven, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, who was chairman of FoR, considered that political 
pressure was needed, although he also stressed spiritual and moral aspects. 
In his bookA War Obsolete? (1935) he urged Christians to seek to convince 
others ‘that the power of the Spirit is stronger than the arms of the flesh and 
that in these days warfare is as obsolete and as intolerable as slavery’. 73 

The concern about the build-up of arms in Europe in the later 1930s 
was reflected in resolutions passed by Baptists in a variety of settings. The 
Bristol and District Association was typical in passing resolutions in this 
period, declaring its ‘continued support for international peace’ and 
expressing a strong desire ‘for an equitable adjustment of economic and 
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territorial advantage as between different nations of the world’. 74 At the 1937 
Baptist Assembly in Manchester, when war and international friendship 
were discussed, a report suggested that no one who was present could fail to 
be impressed by ‘the very fine spiritual atmosphere’. Hugh Martin, who 
gave a speech, said there were enough Christians in the world to prevent war 
and called for action by Christian communities. He urged the pacifist 
position: ‘We know war to be un-Christian and our determination is to take 
no part in it.’ 75 Ivory Cripps appealed for all churches to study the Union 
report on the attitude of the denomination to war, a report which envisaged 
some surrender of national sovereignty for the sake of world peace. 76 Some 
younger Baptists, however, were asking more fundamental questions about 
the relationship between war and social injustice. One group of young people 
from Manchester, members of McLaren Memorial Baptist Church, 
expressed the opinion in January 1938 that for war to be abolished it was 
necessary to have ‘social revolution involving the end of Capitalism and the 
establishment of Socialism’. This was the stance the group hoped would be 
taken by the Baptist Union. It wanted a clearer anti-war position to be 
articulated. 77 In similar vein, the Robert Hall Society, which was the Baptist 
students’ society in Cambridge University, reported in December 1938: 

The group was unanimous in agreeing that a Christian Society would be Socialist. 
The pacifists in the group believed further that in the present state of the world, 
and as Christian members of one of the competing states, their absolute position 
is the best contribution to bringing order out of chaos. 78 


Faith and Failure 

There was continued hope on the part of pacifists that their position might 
be accepted in the denomination, as evidenced by the desire of Sidney Norris 
from Birmingham to move a motion at the 1938 Baptist Assembly. Norris 
was very critical of British imperialism, had a deep concern about social 
injustice, and opposed what he saw as destructive capitalism. His goal at the 
Assembly was to put the case for all war being ‘contrary to the spirit and 
genius of Jesus Christ’. Along with that he wanted the Assembly to declare 
‘its readiness to support to the utmost those members of the Baptist Church 
who decide to stand by the Christian faith and refuse to take any part in the 
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preparation for or the prosecution of war’. 79 Norris’ resolution was discussed 
at the Council of the Baptist Union, prior to the Assembly, and M.E. Aubrey, 
as General Secretary, had given an assurance that there was no desire to 
‘smother’ debate on the subject. Norris had heard from people who supported 
him. But in the event, he was not given the opportunity to read out his 
resolution. F.J.H. Humphrey, who was the Union President, had been a 
chaplain in WWI and his distinguished service had been recognised with a 
DSO. It was clear that the Union leadership was behind war as a last resort. 
Norris felt the way his resolution had been treated was ‘a disgrace to the 
denomination’. 80 But for others the pacifist approach represented a failure to 
address what was happening in Germany, especially the horrors being 
inflicted on the Jewish community. British Baptists believed that their 
German Baptist brothers either did not know or did not want to know about 
the terrible treatment of Jews. 81 Those who were passive were seen as siding 
with evil. G.J. Long from Bath, however, asked for prayer for enemies and 
for less hatred being spoken about them. 82 

By the early months of 1939 there were high levels of anxiety about 
the probability of war and what that would mean. W.R. Matthews, the Dean 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, was quoted in the Baptist Times in March 1939 as 
saying that it was ‘beyond the bounds of tolerable paradox to think that 
airmen could be raining death and destruction on the population of a crowded 
city and doing it in a spirit of love’. 83 Another concern featured in the Baptist 
Times was how to help the many refugees from central Europe. 84 In May 
1939 conscription again became an issue, with the enactment of the Military 
Training Act under which all British men aged twenty and twenty-one who 
were fit and able were required to take six months’ military training. The 
Baptist Assembly in May 1939 gave serious consideration to the Military 
Training Act and passed a widely-reported resolution on religious freedom, 
which called on the churches to stand by men who were honestly convinced 
that in loyalty to Christ they should take no part in war. Aubrey reported that 
he had told the government that, unless it carried out in spirit as well as letter 
its pledge to respect the consciences of the Cos, ‘it may expect trouble from 
the Free Churches’. The Assembly also agreed to give every possible help to 
those Baptists who join the army. 85 On 1 September 1939 Germany invaded 
Poland and two days later Britain declared war. The position set out by the 
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Baptist Union leadership was that Britain could only have avoided war by 
what was referred to as a ‘disastrous moral surrender’, with the struggle 
interpreted as one between freedom and the reign of violence. 86 Glyn Lloyd 
Phelps, however, for the BPF, stated on 7 September 1939 that the churches 
had made an ‘uncertain sound’. He appealed for the focus being on a ‘just 
and lasting peace’. His fear was a repetition of ‘the tragedy of 1914-18’ and 
he warned: ‘We must not lose the peace by greed, fear and hatred.’ 87 

With war now a grim reality, it was imperative that pacifists should 
work together as closely as possible to call for lasting peace. In 1940 the 
approach which had been made three years previously by the BPF about 
becoming part of FoR was formally considered and a memorandum was 
prepared. This recognised that both denominational and inter¬ 
denominational pacifist groups had a part to play in peace witness, and that 
within the various denominations, such as the Baptists, there was work to do 
(as the FoR minutes recorded) to help to bring churches ‘to the conviction 
that the Christian way is the pacifist way’. The FoR noted that the BPF had 
grown to such proportions that it was no longer possible for it to do its work 
on a voluntary basis. It was agreed that the Secretary of the BPF would be 
one of the regional secretaries of the FoR. There were ten of these. 
Arrangements were agreed through which all BPF members who were not 
in FoR would be invited to become FoR members and all Baptist members 
of FoR would be invited to join the BPF if they had not done so. 88 This was 
implemented, with 516 letters sent to BPF members who were also in FoR 
and 745 to BPF members who were not in FoR. 89 The agreement with the 
BPF was paralleled by co-operative arrangements made with the Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, the Congregational Peace Crusade, the Presbyterian 
Pacifist Fellowship and the Churches of Christ Pacifist Fellowship. Lloyd 
Phelps served as North West Secretary of FoR as well as Secretary of BPF. 90 
In 1942 Gwyneth Hubble, soon to become Principal of Carey Hall, 
Birmingham, was appointed to chair the BPF. 91 

Membership of FoR and of the BPF grew significantly in the period 
1939 to 1941, with the FoR growing from 9,000 to 12,000 members and BPF 
reaching 1,600 members. FoR began to collate the numbers of COs and its 
General Committee meeting at the end of 1940 reported on 1,429 COs, with 
528 having appeared before Tribunals. Unconditional exemption from 
military service had been granted in 92 cases, conditional exemption 
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(dependent on employment) had been granted in 236 cases, 114 were to 
undertake non-combatant service and in the case of sixteen applicants they 
were told they must engage in full military service. 92 The BPF spoke about 
the conduct of Tribunals to Judge Wethered, who heard Tribunal cases in 
Bristol. 93 Wethered became one of the experts in hearing the cases of COs. 
By March 1942 he had heard over 4,000, and he wrote an unpublished 
analysis of the beliefs of the COs whose cases had come to him. 94 One of the 
Baptist COs, Harold Stead, appealing to a Tribunal in May 1940, aged 
twenty-six, typically spoke of being guided by the teaching and life of Christ, 
writing in his statement: ‘He has primary claim to my allegiance.’ Stead 
referred to the Sermon on the Mount and wrote that Christ’s Kingdom was 
‘to be built upon the basis of sacrificial love.’ He continued: ‘As one of many 
co-workers with Him in this Kingdom today, I can use no other force than 
the all-prevailing force of love.’ In Christ, he said, ‘there is no barrier of race, 
class or creed’ and to participate in war ‘inevitably separates me from those 
with whom Christ would have me live in brotherhood. ’ Stead was a Baptist 
local preacher and a member of the BPF. His appeal was accepted. 95 

In November 1940 M.E. Aubrey wrote in the Baptist Times on ‘The 
Treatment of Conscientious Objectors’. He said: 

In the last two weeks I have received a number of letters, for the most part written 
to me at the request of the Secretary of the Baptist Pacifist Society, expressing the 
concern of our people regarding the treatment of conscientious objectors who 
have failed to satisfy the tribunals of their sincerity and are suffering as members 
of the Forces who do not obey orders. 96 

Aubrey had made representations and the matter had been discussed by 
Members of Parliament. Aubrey felt some pacifists were very concerned for 
their own interests and he asked if they were also concerned about thousands 
of women and children in London being killed or maimed by German 
bombing. However, he was giving support to COs and had recently attended 
a Tribunal for this purpose. Aubrey said he was struck by the fairness of the 
proceedings. Much more consideration, he commented, was given to COs in 
Britain than in continental Europe. The Baptist Union Council urged the 
government to investigate and report on allegations of ill-treatment of COs. 97 
There was particular concern about COs who were ordered to undertake full 
military service. In September 1941, FoR knew of twenty-seven such cases. 
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It also knew of nine COs in prison. 98 Muriel Lester had visited WWI COs in 
prison and had seen first-hand their mental and physical deterioration. 99 
During the Second World War she was again active in such cases. In 1943 
Walter Abbots, of Carrington Baptist Church, Nottingham, was imprisoned 
for three months and had a heavy fine of £100. 100 Muriel reported later that 
year on her travels on behalf of FoR to connect with those in need. She had 
preached at a Baptist church where a pacifist witness had been continued 
from the First World War onwards. She had spoken to thirteen deacons of 
the church who were all pacifists. 101 Faith had been sustained, but those with 
this faith saw war as failure. 


Conclusion 

A strong commitment to peace is evident among English Baptists from the 
First to the Second World Wars. Pacifism was never the majority view, but 
a minority of Baptists espoused the pacifist position. One of those who 
became involved in the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Herbert Dunnico, 
offered prayer in 1917: ‘Praying that the Divine Spirit may lead us back 
again into the paths of peace from which, like lost sheep, so many in these 
last days have gone astray.’ 102 Prayer was accompanied by action, 
particularly action to support COs during WWI. There were widespread 
hopes for peace and reconciliation in Europe in the 1920s and the 1930s saw 
the growth of an explicitly pacifist movement among the Baptist community 
in England, with the Baptist Peace Fellowship occupying a central role in 
this development from 1934 onwards. However, in 1935 Ingli James 
commented that letters in the Baptist Times as well as contributions made in 
other debates showed that the question of pacifism divided the Baptist 
denomination. 103 The BPF continued to grow in the later 1930s and early 
1940s. Although war was seen as a failure from a pacifist point of view, the 
work of the BPF continued as it voiced its commitment to reconciliation. At 
the annual meeting of BPF members in 1943, held in the Congregational 
Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, they spoke of their opposition to the 
growth of the idea that the German people as such were ‘inherently 
incapable’ of living in peace. For them such a view was tantamount to 
‘racialism’, was ‘contrary to Holy Scriptures’ and was ‘unacceptable to the 
Christian conscience’. 104 In 1945 there were 1,800 BPF members, of whom 


98 Minutes of the General Committee of the FoR, 16-17 Sept 1941, p. 5. COLL MISC 0456/1/6, LSE. 

99 Wallis, Mother of World Peace, pp. 41, 43. 

100 Minutes of the Baptist Pacifist Fellowship, 15 February 1943. D/BPF Box 1. Angus Library. 

101 Muriel Lester report, November 1943, Muriel Lester Papers, 2/5/5. Bishopsgate Institute. 

102 Herbert Dunnico to the editor, BT, 21 December 1917, p. 779. 

103 Ingli James to the editor, BT, 14 February 1935, p. 128. 

104 Minutes of the Baptist Pacifist Fellowship, 15 February 1943. D/BPF Box 1. Angus Library. 
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over 300 were ministers and missionaries. The post-WWII years saw 
decline. 105 Paul Dekar, in his survey of Baptist conscientious objectors in the 
twentieth century, concluded that in a century of war, British Baptist 
peacemakers had been ‘able to claim few victories. Hoping against hope, 
they have stood for a better way. ’ 106 
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An Anabaptist Witness: the Bruderhof Community 1 


Ian M. Randall 


The Bruderhof (‘place of brothers’) community traces its origins to the work of 
Eberhard Arnold and his wife Emmy in the early twentieth century in Germany. 
A Christian community in which goods were held in common was formed in 1920. 
As the community developed, inspiration came increasingly from the Anabaptist 
vision, especially the Hutterites. As Nazi power grew, the witness of the 
Bruderhof led to Gestapo raids, harassment and the ultimate dissolution of the 
community. In 1936 the Bruderhof was established in England, and experienced 
considerable growth. This article examines central issues in developing communal 
life: the church; peace witness; Anabaptist thinking; co-operation with others; and 
struggles experienced in the context of World War II. 


Key Words 

Community; Hutterites; Peace Witness; International 


Introduction 

The Bruderhof (‘place of brothers’) community traces its origins to the work 
of Eberhard Arnold, his wife Emmy, and her sister Else von Hollander in 
Germany in the early part of the twentieth century. Eberhard was bom on 16 
July 1883 near Konigsberg, at the time in East Pmssia. The definitive 
biography of Eberhard, by Markus Baum, Against the Wind: Eberhard 
Arnold and the Bruderhof (1998), places Eberhard’s life in its historical and 
spiritual context. Emmy von Hollander was bom on 25 November 1884 in 
Riga, Latvia. Eberhard’s mother, Elisabeth, nee Voigt, was from a family of 
scholars, and his father, Carl Franklin, was the son of Swiss and American 
missionaries. Carl Arnold taught theology and philosophy and in 1888 he 
was appointed Professor of Church History at Breslau University. 2 Emmy’s 
father was a lawyer and his father had been the last German mayor of Riga, 
Latvia. The family moved from Latvia to Germany and settled in Halle on 
the Salle, a university city, in 1897. From 1902 Emmy worked in the Halle 


1 1 am grateful to the International Baptist Theological Study Centre for the invitation to present the Hughey 
Lectures in Amsterdam in January 2017. This article represents the text of the second lecture. 

2 Markus Baum, Against the Wind: Eberhard Arnold and the Bruderhof (Rifton, NY, and Robertsbridge: 
Plough Publishing House, 1998), pp. 2-3. 
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Deaconess House. 3 It was during a spiritual revival in Halle in 1907 that 
Eberhard and Emmy met and were engaged to be married, and their married 
life up until the end of the First World War involved considerable ministry 
among students - Eberhard was a leading evangelist with the Student 
Christian Movement in Germany - and an increasing interest in community. 

The core group which formed the first community, in 1920, in 
Sannerz, a village north-east of Frankfurt, was shaped by a vision of a 
communal life which - as Eberhard Arnold put it - drew together ‘reborn 
people who have accepted the life of the Sermon on the Mount’. The group 
wanted to testify ‘that we are a church of Christ, a Lord’s Supper 
fellowship.’ 4 As Nazi power grew in Germany in the 1930s, the witness of 
the Bruderhof marked them out and led to Gestapo raids, interrogation, 
harassment and the ultimate dissolution of the community. In 1936 a 
Bruderhof community was established in Wiltshire, England, and over the 
next five years the community experienced considerable growth. Buildings 
were renovated and new buildings were constructed. Members in Germany 
managed to escape and all of them ultimately found their way to England as 
refugees. Many people in Britain came to know about the Bruderhof. This 
study looks at the developments in the Arnolds’ thinking about church 
community, the way the Sannerz community embraced a peace witness, how 
Bruderhof members spread Anabaptist thinking to England, the way in 
which the community in England co-operated with others to spread the 
message of peace and community, and the struggles experienced in 
witnessing in the context of World War II. 


Church Community 

Both Eberhard and Emmy were brought up in the Lutheran Church and 
Eberhard’s father was determined that Eberhard should study theology and 
become a Lutheran pastor. Eberhard’s own wish was to study medicine and 
became a doctor. Carl Franklin Arnold’s view, however, prevailed. The 
seeds of what would become Eberhard’s dissent from the ‘state’ church were, 
ironically, sown in part by his father. In 1901 Eberhard began to take an 
interest in movements of renewal and change in church history, especially 
the sixteenth-century Reformation, and this study of church history was 
something his father encouraged. But the movement that most attracted 
Eberhard was a radical one: Anabaptism. As Arnold Snyder puts it, to be an 
Anabaptist was to make ‘a faith decision that directly confronted and 


3 Emmy Arnold, A Joyful Pilgrimage (Rifton, NY, and Robertsbridge: Plough Publishing House, 1999), 
pp. 4-7. 

4 Baum, Against the Wind , p. 126. 
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challenged the social, religious, and political status quo’. 5 Through the 
reading he undertook and through conversation with his father, Eberhard 
became aware of Johann Loserth, an Austrian Professor who had researched 
a communitarian Anabaptist movement led by Jakob Hutter. Eberhard read 
Loserth’s two volumes on Anabaptism in the Tyrol, and he was attracted by 
Loserth’s description of Anabaptists as ‘good, faithful people with a pure 
way of life and love of Jesus’. Eberhard found here a movement that spoke 
to him about how to follow Jesus. Anabaptism’s view of the church as a 
community of committed disciples also cast doubt on the idea of a state 
church. 6 

The revival in Halle in 1907 brought further challenges to Eberhard’s 
thinking about the church and in particular about the sacraments. A number 
of those affected by the revival began to question infant baptism and began 
to promote the baptism of believers as the true expression of baptism. The 
relationship of conversion to baptism and the nature of a church community 
became issues in correspondence between Eberhard and Emmy during their 
engagement. In May 1907 Eberhard saw infant baptism as ‘willed by Jesus 
and God’. 7 In mid-June 1907, however, he told Emmy that through his 
further reading of scripture he could no longer find ‘compelling proof for 
infant baptism’. 8 On 4 September 1907 he told Emmy that he had now ‘been 
convinced by God, with quiet and sober biblical certainty, that baptism of 
believers alone is justified’. 9 On 13 September Eberhard wrote to Emmy to 
say that he was going to ‘withdraw from the established [Lutheran] church 
since I consider it as dishonest through and through and contrary to the spirit 
of the Bible’. His ideal was to embrace ‘church communities of believing, 
baptized children of God, with church discipline and the Lord's Supper’. 10 

The fact that this was now Eberhard’s conviction meant that he would 
not enter the Lutheran Church ministry. This aroused considerable hostility 
from his own parents and also from Emmy’s parents. One of the 
consequences of Eberhard’s position was that he was disqualified, in 1908, 
from sitting his doctoral examinations in theology. Eberhard thought about 
joining a Baptist congregation, and told Emmy: 

I shall seek to get to know the Gennan Baptist churches since they have very 

biblical principles, and shall perhaps, even if not very probably, join them later, 


5 Arnold Snyder, Anabaptist History’ and Theology (Kitchener, Ont.: Pandora Press, 1995), p. 2. 

6 Eberhard Arnold, A us dem Worte Gottes, cited by Baum, Against the Wind , pp. 14-15. 

7 Eberhard Arnold to Emmy von Hollander, 11 May 1907, in Eberhard Arnold and Emmy von Hollander, 
Love Letters (Rifton, NY, and Robertsbridge: Plough Publishing House, 2007), p. 56. 

8 Eberhard Arnold to Emmy von Hollander, 16 June 1907, Love Letters, pp. 91-2, emphasis is author’s. 

9 Baum, Against the Wind , pp. 33-5. Eberhard to Emmy, 4 September 1907, Love Letters, pp. 132-33. 

10 Eberhard Arnold to Emmy von Hollander, 13 September 1907, Love Letters, p. 145. 
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since their confession, and to a lesser extent their life, is very much in keeping 

with my ideal. 11 

But Emmy pointed out that baptism was demanded for every Baptist member 
and Eberhard concluded that, although this was the position that pertained in 
the early church, with the variety of views that now existed such a 
requirement was sectarian. He wanted to stress ‘Jesus only! ’ Baptism was 
for him part of the response to Jesus by an individual but should only happen 
when a person recognised this as their pathway. 12 In October Eberhard - 
against the background of continued strong opposition from his family - was 
baptised in Halle, in the White Elster River, by a Leipzig doctor, Gotthelf 
Muller. 13 Emmy’s baptism took place in December, in the Blucher 
Fellowship in Berlin, which had close links with the Evangelical Alliance. 14 
Eberhard completed a philosophy doctoral thesis, on Friedrich Nietzsche, in 
1909, and graduated ‘Summa cum laude’. Eberhard and Emmy were married 
and set up home in Leipzig. 15 

After their marriage, a weekly Bible study meeting attracting up to 
twenty people met in their home. There were opportunities to undertake 
pastoral ministry and give sermons and lectures to revival groups. In 1910 
the couple moved to Halle, so that they could give more time to the Alte 
Promenade Fellowship in the city, which was linked with the revival 
movement. For the next three years Eberhard combined this local ministry 
with a very demanding schedule as a travelling evangelist. 16 In the spring of 
1913, Eberhard became seriously ill with tuberculosis and for the sake of his 
health he and Emmy and their children moved to the Tyrol. This was an area 
where there had been Anabaptist communities in the early sixteenth century, 
and the Arnolds began to give greater attention to Anabaptist figures such as 
Hans Denck, Balthasar Hubmaier and Jakob Hutter. 17 Many Anabaptists, 
including the Mennonites (from their leader Menno Simons), encouraged 
mutual aid within communities, but it was the Hutterites (called after Hutter) 
who implemented community of goods. 18 In his Confession of Faith, Peter 
Riedemann, a successor of Hutter, argued that those freed from ‘created 


11 Eberhard Arnold to Emmy von Hollander, 13 September 1907, Correspondence, Vol. III. (BHA Coll. 
0288). The BHA (Bruderhof Historical Archive) is held in the USA. 

12 Eberhard Arnold to Emmy von Hollander, 16 September 1907, Correspondence, Vol. III. (BHA Coll. 
0288). 

13 Emmy von Hollander to Eberhard Arnold, 19 October 1908, cited by Baum, Against the Wind , p. 49. 

14 Emmy Arnold, A us unserem Leben (unpublished memoirs), cited by Baum, Against the Wind , p. 51. 

15 Emmy Arnold, Joyful Pilgrimage, pp. 13-15. 

16 Baum, Against the Wind, pp. 59-63. 

17 Emmy, Joyful Pilgrimage, pp. 17-18. 

18 For the early Hutterites see Hutterian Brethren, ed., The Chronicle of the Hutterian Brethren, Volume 
7(1987); James M. Stayer, The German Peasants’ War and Anabaptist Community of Goods (1991); 
Werner Packull, Hutterite Beginnings: Communitarian Experiments during the Reformation (1995). 
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things’ can grasp ‘what is true and divine’. 19 Eberhard and Emmy were 
fascinated by this thinking and by Anabaptist stories. They studied court 
records relating to Hutter which had been preserved in local archives. 20 At 
the time they did not know that the Hutterites still existed as communities in 
America. Two decades later, Eberhard would be a Hutterite elder based in 
Europe. 


Embracing Peace 

When the First World War was declared, Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze, a 
young Lutheran pastor who knew Eberhard Arnold from student days, was a 
delegate at the conference in Constance for the ‘World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches’. As Siegmund- 
Schultze said farewell to Henry Hodgkin, an English Quaker who undertook 
missionary work in China, the assurance given was that ‘nothing is changed 
between us. We are one in Christ and can never be at war.’ 21 This hope was 
to give inspiration to new peace movements. Eberhard Arnold, however, did 
not at the time share these sentiments. In 1914 he had a book, Inward Life 
(which became Innerland), prepared for press, but in view of the war he 
revised it, introducing patriotic themes. The way the cover was designed, and 
in part the contents, aligned it with books being produced to support what 
was seen as Germany’s ‘just and righteous war’. 22 Eberhard was willing to 
join a German reserve unit in August 1914, but his health was not strong 
enough. After the horrors of the war, however, Eberhard’s thinking moved 
decisively in the direction of a Christian witness linked to peace and 
community. In July 1919, he wrote from Berlin, where he was based while 
working mainly for the Student Christian Movement, to Otto Herpel, a 
Lutheran pastor and friend, to say that he was finding ‘the Jesus of the 
Sermon on the Mount’ to be ‘closer and more real’. He continued, with the 
war and its aftermath very much in mind: ‘What though the whole world 
around us is full of murderous intent and mammonistic injustice - we oppose 
the militaristic and capitalistic abuses with the spirit of love and justice.’ 23 

At this stage Eberhard and Emmy were in touch with English Quakers 
and were becoming more aware of the historic Quaker peace witness. After 
the Treaty of Versailles of June 1919, four Quakers from England made their 
way to Germany. They were intent on seeking to alleviate the suffering of 


19 Peter Riedemann, Account of our Religion, Doctrine, and Faith, given by Peter Rideman of the Brothers 
whom men ccdlHutterians (London: Hodder and Stoughton, in conjunction with Plough Publishing, 1950), 
p. 90. 

20 Baum, Against the Wind , p. 73. 

21 Jill Wallis, Valiant for Peace (London: Fellowship of Reconciliation, 1991), pp. 3-5. 

22 Baum, Against the Wind , pp. 80-81. 

23 Eberhard Arnold to Otto Herpel, 2 July 1919 (BHA Coll. 0288). 
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families. This group from England, together with Quakers from the USA, 
were the first from ‘enemy countries’ to visit Germany and their message 
was that ‘all men are brothers under God’. Quaker food distribution in Berlin 
was providing by the summer of 1920 a daily meal to many thousands of 
children. The Arnold family’s children were among them. 24 In Britain their 
desire to help Germany was met with hostility and in Germany they initially 
encountered suspicion. Siegmund-Schultze, who was committed to 
communal Christian social action, became their advocate. 25 At a conference 
at Whitsun, 1920, arranged principally by Eberhard Arnold, one of the 
English Quakers, John Stephens, commented that ‘You Germans still talk far 
too much.’ His suggestion was half an hour of silence ‘to listen to the Spirit’. 
Immediately an elderly academic present began a long speech, to which 
Stephens replied ‘Hush’, which was not well received by the professor but 
provoked general mirth. 26 In Eberhard’s experience, the feeling of ‘inner 
contact’ with the Quakers was growing. 27 It was following this conference 
that the community in Sannerz was established. There was a dedication to 
work and to worship, with the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper taking 
place in September 1920. 28 The pattern of a working and worshipping 
community was to continue. 

Eberhard Arnold also found common ground in the years after World 
War I with the Fellowship of Reconciliation. The British FoR led to the 
creation in 1919 of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation (IFoR). 
The first IFoR conference attracted fifty people from ten countries and was 
held at Bilthoven, near Utrecht, in the Netherlands. Henry Hodgkin was 
central, together with Kees Boeke, a Dutch violinist from a Mennonite 
background who had joined the Quakers in England. Boeke was married to 
Beatrice - ‘Betty’ - Cadbury, part of the Cadbury chocolate family business 
in Birmingham. 29 In June 1920 Lilian Stevenson, who was active in FoR, 
drew the attention of FoR to the writings of Eberhard Arnold, stating that 
they ‘breathed the same spirit and stood for the same ideals as the 
Fellowship’. 30 Eberhard responded by welcoming FoR’s ‘clear expression of 
the Spirit at work in us; we have scarcely ever met with such a clear 
expression apart from our own circles’. He expressed eagerness to publish 


24 Peter Mommsen, Homage to a Broken Man (Rifton, NY, and Robertsbridge: Plough Publishing House, 
2004), p. 16. 

25 For these experiences, see Joan Mary Fry, In Downcast Germany: 1919-1933 (London: E.G. Dunstan, 
1944). 

26 Emmy Arnold, Joyful Pilgrimage , pp. 34-35. 

27 Eberhard Arnold to Max Luckow, Erfurt, 2 June 1920 (BHA Coll. 0288). 

28 Baum, Against the Wind , pp. 123-30. Emmy Arnold, Joyful Pilgrimage, pp. 36-40. 

29 Vera Brittain, The Rebel Passion: A Short History of Some Pioneer Peacemakers (London: Allen, 1964), 
pp. 43-44. For Betty Cadbury, see Fiona Joseph, Beatrice: The Cadbury Heiress Who Gave Away Her 
Fortune (Birmingham: Foxwell Press, 2012). 

30 Minutes of the International Committee of FoR, 1 June 1920, COLL MISC 0456/5/5, FoR Archive, 
London School of Economics. 
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FoR material and to have a conference in Germany. 31 These contacts 
developed throughout the 1920s. In August 1926, for example, Eberhard and 
Emmy attended an international Peace Conference in Oberammergau. 
Meeting people - who came from twenty-five countries - was enjoyable for 
them and they appreciated talks by John Stephens and by Siegmund- 
Schultze, who (they said) ‘spoke very well about England as seen from a 
German viewpoint!’ Eberhard spoke on the subject of the German FoR 
movement. 32 

But Eberhard’s thinking at this point was moving in the direction of 
closer association with Anabaptism. In 1921 Eberhard learned about the 
existence of contemporary Hutterite communities in north America. They 
had migrated there via Russia. Eberhard’s information about the Hutterite 
communities came from J.G. Evert, a professor at Tabor College in Kansas, 
USA, a Mennonite Brethren College. In April 1921 Evert told Eberhard that 
the Hutterite and Amish communities he knew were ‘not very sympathetic 
to me, as they reject culture’. 33 At this stage Eberhard did not make any 
attempt to contact the Hutterites, but in 1926 he began to use the Hutterite 
term ‘Bruderhof to refer to the community. With the Sannerz community 
growing, it was necessary to move. In November 1926 Eberhard reported: 
‘We have bought a Bruderhof in the Rhon mountains ... among the Sparhof 
farms. ’ 34 The new home was a large but neglected farm. The Rhon Bruderhof 
grew from thirty to seventy people from 1926 to 1930, with varied 
community activities taking place: farming, publishing, the education of 
children and the care of orphans. Incorporation of the Rhon Bruderhof into 
the Hutterite movement resulted from Eberhard spending a year with 
Hutterite communities in North America from 1930 to 1931. The sense of 
being part of a wider peace movement had been fostered by Quaker and FoR 
contacts. A new identity was now forged through becoming Hutterite. 


Anabaptism in England 

The early 1930s, with Hitler’s rise to power, were years of growing crisis for 
the Bruderhof in Germany. Eberhard and Emmy’s oldest son, Hardy, was a 
student in Tubingen University in 1933 and he arranged for his father to 
come and lecture there. Although the mood in the student body was 
militaristic, some were affected by what Eberhard said. One of these, Edith 
Boeker, a theology student, joined the Bruderhof and later married Hardy. In 


31 Eberhard Arnold to the Bilthoven Conference for a Christian International, Bilthoven, Holland, 20 July 
1920 (BHA Coll. 0288). 

32 Emmy and Eberhard Arnold to Monika von Hollander and Trudi Dalgas, 17 August 1926 (BHA Coll. 
0288). 

33 J.G. Evert to Eberhard Arnold, 20 April 1921 (BHA Coll. 0288). 

34 Eberhard Arnold to Walter Jack, 19 November 1926 (BHA Coll. 0288). 
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April 1933, Hardy transferred to Zurich University, and from Switzerland he 
was able to write letters abroad about the German situation. He told Elias 
Walter, a Hutterian elder in Canada, about Nazi harassment of the Bruderhof, 
and asked Walter to ‘be on the lookout for a place for a hundred and twenty 
or more of us to come to you in America before long’. 35 Hardy was to play 
an important part in a major move, but it would be to England, not America. 
With financial help from Kees and Betty Boeke funds, and an offer of 
hospitality from John Stephens, Hardy moved to England in September 1933 
to continue his studies, at the University of Birmingham. Hardy’s letters 
from England, especially to Edith, to whom he had become engaged, give a 
vivid impression of his experiences in this period. He told Edith of his ‘joyful 
surprise’ in finding almost all the books he needed in the library, and he 
admitted that the University was ‘not so primitive in this regard as I thought’. 
The city and University buildings were not to Hardy’s taste. He sighed: ‘Oh! 
Tubingen!’. The students’ common room, though, was pleasant, with 
armchairs by a fireplace and a waiter ‘in immaculate dress-coat’ summoned 
by a bell. Hardy was finding stimulus in ‘discussions, disputes of the most 
weighty and deep-going kind’ with John Stephens and other Quakers. 36 

A crucial contact Hardy made in Birmingham outside Quaker circles 
was with a large Birmingham church, Carr’s Lane Congregational Church, 
which had a tradition of commitment to vibrant civic life. 37 Leyton Richards, 
the Carr’s Lane pastor, had been Secretary of FoR. 38 Some young couples 
and single people in the church began to express interest in the Bruderhof s 
communal life. 39 In February 1934 Hardy was invited to speak to a group at 
Carr’s Lane. About 200 came, among them one couple, Arnold and Gladys 
Mason, who were recently married. They were to be among the first people 
from England to join the Bruderhof. The Masons were profoundly impressed 
by Hardy and arranged for him to come and stay with them. Many 
conversations took place and the Masons decided to spend time with the 
Bruderhof. 40 A friend of Gladys’, Freda Bridgwater - Gladys and Freda were 
both teachers - who was on the staff of a school in London for physically 
handicapped children and was looking for church commitment, heard about 
Hardy from Gladys. Freda arranged for Hardy to come to London and speak 


35 Hardy Arnold to Elias Walter, 27 April 1933, in Emmy Barth, An Embassy Besieged: The Story> of a 
Christian Community in Nazi Germany (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), pp. 52-53. 

36 Hardy Arnold to Edith Boeker, from Birmingham, 2 October 1933 (BHA Coll. 0304). 

37 The church had influential ministers in the nineteenth century, notably R.W. Dale. For wider background 
see Tristram Hunt, Building Jerusalem: The Rise and Fall of the Victorian City (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 2005). 

38 Edith Richards, Private View of a Public Man: The Life of Leyton Richards (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1950), p. 71. Leyton Richards had Congregational ministries and one Baptist ministry. 

39 Hardy Arnold to Hans-Hermann Arnold, from Birmingham, 11 February 1934 (BHA Coll. 0304). 

40 ‘Arnold Mason tells about his life’, Rhon Bruderhof, 11 October 1935 (BHA Coll. 0006). 
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to a circle of which she was part. On that evening Freda had a sense that it 
was within the Bruderhof she would find what she was seeking. 41 

In June 1934 Hardy made a new contact, meeting the Lutheran pastor 
and later Confessing Church leader and martyr, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who 
was then a minister in German-speaking congregations in London. 42 Hardy 
told Eberhard that in the conversation with Bonhoeffer and two of his friends 
(a meeting held at Bonhoeffer’s request and because Bonhoeffer had heard 
about the Bruderhof through Martin Niemoller, the leading Confessing 
Church figure) they spoke about plans ‘to found a brotherhood with some of 
his [Bonhoeffer’s] students, solely on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount’. 
Hardy was interested in the vision for a group of sixty to seventy people 
following Bonhoeffer’s ideas about living together, openness, and Bible 
study, and their vision did later take shape in his underground seminary in 
Finkenwalde, but although Bonhoeffer expressed a wish to visit the 
Bruderhof (and Eberhard Arnold attempted to initiate contact) this never 
happened. Hardy, in his usual forthright way, considered that Bonhoeffer had 
‘not yet grasped the church as the circle led by the Spirit of God’, and gave 
him Eberhard’s work on the Holy Spirit, which was incorporated in 
Eberhard’s book, Innerland. 43 

The year that Hardy Arnold spent in Birmingham led to a visit to 
England in 1935 by Eberhard and Hardy Arnold. Before reaching England, 
they spent time with Mennonites in the Netherlands who offered them 
financial and other support. However, in the Netherlands no meetings at 
which Eberhard could speak were arranged. In Britain, by contrast, there 
were significant opportunities to address groups. The first meetings were 
with some leading Quakers. Eberhard and Hardy then moved to the East End 
of London, to Kingsley Hall, where Muriel and Doris Lester’s work was 
centred. 44 As Hardy reported, Eberhard was asked to give a talk in Kingsley 
Hall, which was, he said, ‘quite full with about 130 people, mostly workers 
and their wives’. Eberhard spoke about ‘social justice, mammon, murder, 
lying, and impurity, how everything is connected and how no one who serves 
these can be a disciple of Jesus’. Almost all of those present stayed to an 
after-meeting. 45 Eberhard felt very much at home in the socio-political work 


41 Freda Dyroff (formerly Bridgwater), ‘Recollections of my early years’ (BHA Coll. 0066). 

42 Charles Marsh, Strange Glory: A Life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2014), p. 
219. 

43 Hardy Arnold to Eberhard Arnold, 14 June 1934 (BHA Coll. 0288). Bonhoeffer’s famous book about 
community is Life Together, originally Gemeinsames Leben (Christian Kaiser Verlag, 1939). 

44 Muriel Lester, It Occurred to Me (New York: Harper Brothers, 1937), pp. 61-62. Jill Wallis, Mother of 
World Peace. See also Paul R. Dekar, ‘Muriel Lester, 1883-1968: Baptist Saint?’, Baptist Quarterly, Vol. 
34, No. 7 (1992), 337-45. 

45 Hardy Arnold Report, Journey to England, 1 May 1935, Aim Bruderhof, EA 349. 
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that was being done. It reminded him of early work in which he was involved 
in Germany. 46 

Further Kingsley Hall meetings took place, and it seems that the 
church fellowship and the community were the closest Eberhard and Hardy 
found in England to an Anabaptist community. Muriel had written: ‘It isn’t 
enough to give away money, we feel we have no right to possess it.’ 47 Goods 
were shared by ‘the Brethren of the Common Table’. Eberhard and Hardy 
also made connections with Stanley Fletcher and others in a group called the 
Tramp Preachers (‘tramp’ referring to their itinerant ministry), who had a 
small house in London, described by Hardy as having ‘beautiful painted 
murals, but dirty and disorderly, much as it was with us in Sannerz’. 48 
Eberhard wrote home to the Bruderhof to say he believed through meetings 
with pacifist groups in London ‘the truth makes an impression that goes very 
deep’. Other meetings took place in Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
These spread the message of peace and community. They also generated 
support for the Bruderhof. Eberhard spoke to some Christian Socialists, for 
example, and through them met a well-known surgeon, who kept saying: 
‘We must help! We must do something.’ 49 This help would be greatly 
needed. Back in Germany, in November 1935, after an unsuccessful leg 
amputation, Eberhard Arnold died. The loss was massive, and the 
community had to find a way forward without his decisive leadership. 


The Cause of Peace 

A month before his death, Eberhard Arnold referred to the writings of Peter 
Riedemann, an important early Hutterite who was admired in the Bruderhof. 
For Riedemann, as Eberhard reminded the community, the Church is 
comparable to a lantern, and the light rays which go through the lantern glass 
reach all the world. The context was that three British members of the 
Bruderhof were being sent to England. As they prayed together for those 
who would go, Eberhard stated: ‘This is the hour of mission.’ 50 He saw the 
early Hutterites as a missional movement, and regretted that - as he saw it - 
contemporary Hutterites had lost that vision. The growth of the British 
Bruderhof community, established in the Cotswolds in 1936, was due to a 
large extent to the way in which outreach took place and British people - 
especially those in their twenties and early thirties - joined the community. 
The widely-read Bruderhof publication The Plough, edited by Hardy Arnold, 
was influential. It featured well-known writers. Many who joined the 


46 Hardy Arnold to Edith Boeker, 14 April 1935. From Kingsley Hall, East London (BHA Coll. 0304). 

47 The Evening Standard, 2 April 1921. 

48 Hardy Arnold Report, Journey to England, 1 May 1935, Aim Bruderhof, EA 349. 

49 Eberhard Arnold, from London, to the Bruderhof, 16 April 1935 (BHA Coll. 0288). 

50 ‘The Mission to England’, 22 October 1935. EA 494. 
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Braderhof were already active in the peace movement. The Peace Pledge 
Union (PPU), launched in 1934 by Dick Sheppard, vicar of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, London, had around 100,000 members by summer 1936. 51 Among 
those who joined were a number of leading writers, such as Aldous Huxley, 
Vera Brittain and John Middleton Murry. Most of these had been involved 
in some way in World War I and part of their response was due to their 
revulsion against the horrors of modem war. 52 

As well as these leaders, the PPU attracted many people who felt that 
it offered a way of making their voice heard. One PPU rally in the Albert 
Hall attracted 7,000 people. Over 800 local PPU groups were formed. 53 
Among those who joined the PPU and who later became part of the 
Bmderhof was Alan Stevenson, who worked in sales. He read The Power of 
Non-Violence, by Richard Gregg, an American Quaker lawyer, when it came 
out in 1934. This provided Alan Stevenson with ‘a completely new way of 
thinking’, and his pacifism was reinforced by Dick Sheppard’s call. 54 Arthur 
Woolston, who heard about the Bmderhof through Alan Stevenson and also 
joined the community, was another example of the PPU’s impact. After 
studies at the School of Pharmacy in Leicester, Arthur moved to London 
where he worked for Boots, the well-known chemist. He heard about the 
PPU from his brother, wrote to their head office, received some literature 
and signed the Pledge, later joining the Bmderhof. He stated: ‘I could in no 
circumstances take part in prosecution of war. ’ 55 

Peace News, which was published by the PPU and edited by a young 
Quaker, Humphrey Moore, reported on Bmderhof developments. In May 
1937, in an article ‘Pacifism in Communal Life’, Peace News covered the 
way the Cotswold community had developed over the course of a year. The 
article described the way ‘the venture was made in faith’, and it explained 
that Bmderhof life in England had been possible only through the help of 
friends, with money given being spent on buildings, extending the farm, 
creating and mnning workshops for making (and selling) arts and crafts, and 
providing ‘dwelling apartments capable of housing a large number of people 
as well as guests and relatives’. With more community members who were 
refugees from the Third Reich needing to be housed, the situation was 
described as ‘highly critical’. 56 At the same time an interview with Hardy 


51 Aldous Huxley and Dick Sheppard, 100,000 say No! (London: Peace Pledge Union, 1936), p. 3. 
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56 ‘Pacifism in Communal Life’, Peace News, 1 May 1937. 
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Arnold was featured in the Baptist Times , in which Hardy explained that the 
Braderhof shared with many in England a desire ‘to get rid of the war¬ 
madness and the cruel competition characterising what is called 
civilisation’. 57 The Baptist leader J.H. Rushbrooke wrote about the 
experiences of the community in Germany, the ‘expulsions and 
imprisonment’ of those whose only offence was ‘pacifism’. Rushbrooke 
referred to the Anabaptist tradition and considered that ‘all Baptists would 
unite in admiration of the fine spirit of the members of the Cotswold 
Braderhof and recognise them as true brothers in Christ’. He urged Baptist 
aid. 58 

Peace News took up the Braderhof story again on 5 June 1937, in an 
article ‘Idealism in Practice’. This spoke of the Braderhof as ‘a brotherhood 
of do-ers of the word as written in the Sermon on the Mount’. 59 By this time 
Peace News was being sold in the streets of Britain. This did not mean all 
pacifists agreed about how to promote their cause. Fred Goodwin, a student 
at Cambridge University from 1932 to 1936, studying civil engineering, 
became a pacifist, but did not believe in signing a pledge. The pacifist 
viewpoint was strong in some student circles and among other younger 
people. 60 In Cambridge University Charles Raven, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, was an influential pacifist voice. 61 Margaret Taylor, who sang in 
the same Church of England choir as Fred Goodwin, was also a pacifist, and 
she and Fred began to have conversations about basing their lives on the 
Sermon on the Mount. Margaret was very keen on the PPU and went to the 
local railway station on Saturday evenings with copies of Peace News. She 
shouted loudly, ‘Buy Peace News' Fred, however, did not want to 
demonstrate his beliefs in that way. Nonetheless, they both came to the view 
that they wanted to live in a Christian community. They married and joined 
the Braderhof. 62 

As had been the case earlier, Quaker peace witness remained 
significant for the Braderhof. The life of the Cotswold community was 
highlighted in May 1937 in the Quaker publication, The Friend. The FoR 
was also significant in the lives of a number of Braderhof members, such as 
Ruth Cassell, who was studying medicine in Fondon, joined the FoR and 
also the Baptist Pacifist Fellowship. 63 Kingsley Hall, too, constituted a link 
between the FoR and the Braderhof. Muriel Fester was deeply involved in 
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FoR, and in 1938 Muriel and Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze were appointed 
as Travelling Secretaries of the International FoR. 64 When Kingsley Hall 
members were discussing their vision for ‘the salvation of the individual and 
the creation of a new society’, they noted that along with pacifist beliefs the 
Bruderhof believed in a ‘propertyless’ society. 65 Peace connections existed 
at multiple levels. 


Building Community 

Although various groups supported the Bruderhof s witness, there were 
pacifists who felt community living carried the danger of being cut off from 
the world. At one meeting which took place in a very historic house where 
the Quaker founder, George Fox, spoke in 1675, an experienced pacifist 
noted that PPU members had thought that Bruderhof communities ‘cut 
themselves off from the world’ but he was now convinced that was a 
mistaken view. 66 An example of those who defended the call to community 
was Sydney Hindley, who came from Lancashire and was a poultry farmer. 
He was a Methodist local preacher, with his sermons largely drawn from the 
Sermon on the Mount, and he was also influenced by reading about the 
Indian Christian, sadhu (holy man) Sundar Singh. 67 When it was known 
Sydney was going to become part of the Cotswold Bruderhof, there was 
additional excitement that he was bringing his poultry. This enhanced the 
meals at the community. 68 In a letter to a friend, Sydney said that far from 
being cut off from the ‘outside world’, he met ‘people from all classes and 
sects and movements and from many different nationalities’. He spoke of the 
large number of visitors. Community produce was sold. Also community 
members were ‘constantly out lecturing, and visiting friends’. For Sydney, 
the goal was not ‘to build up a place merely where we can be comfortable 
and secure’, but to ‘live in this way as a witness that a life based only on love 
is possible here and now, and to call people to such a life’. 69 

There was considerable interest in community in England in the 
1930s, with several new Christian communities emerging. Of these, the 
Bruderhof was the largest. It attracted many groups as well as individuals to 
visit. The Quaker publication, The Friend, for example, stated in 1937 that 


64 Minutes of the General Committee of FoR, 21 June 1938. COLL MISC 0456/1/6, London School of 
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there was to be a visit organised from Bristol, and that anyone who would 
like to join it should contact the Warden of an adult education centre, Folk 
House, in Bristol. 70 The origins of Folk House lay in a mission from Tyndale 
Baptist Church in Bristol. The concern was to care for the poor and the 
destitute. 71 One of those who made the visit to the Bruderhof was Marjorie 
Badham, who was then a factory welfare supervisor in Bristol. At the time 
she was pondering the meaning of Christianity in the modem world, and was 
reading the New Testament, especially the Sermon on the Mount. She also 
began to read Quaker books. Marjorie was deeply affected by her brief 
Bmderhof visit and returned for a week. She then spent a university term 
with the Quakers in Birmingham. She joined the Cotswold community and 
later married Sydney Hindley. 72 

A number of young Baptists joined the Bmderhof. Ruth Cassell was 
one. Her friend Margaret Jess Stem, also a medical student and a Baptist 
member, was another. 73 The Bmderhof had made significant contact with 
Baptist ministry that was taking place among miners in South Wales who 
were suffering poverty and distress. This work was led by another Baptist 
Deaconess, Marjorie Parker-Gray. She too decided to join the Bmderhof. 
Through her, Dorothy Cox, who had trained for Baptist Deaconess ministry, 
also joined. Following Ruth Cassell’s last medical examination, she took a 
train from Paddington station and arrived at the Cotswold Bmderhof later 
that day. Her impression was of ‘a group of very loving people living 
peacefully together’, English and Germans. It was 1939, and everyone she 
knew expected a war with Germany. Here, however, was a remarkable 
community of peace. These four well-qualified Baptist women all 
investigated and joined the Bmderhof. Ruth later married Ted Land, who 
came to the Bmderhof having been a member of both FoR and the PPU. 74 

The community came under increasing pressure, however, in 1939. 
The issue of military conscription was introduced in the Summer 1939 issue 
of The Plough. The Plough comment was that it was well known ‘that under 
no circumstances will any member of our communities join the fighting 
forces or do any alternative form of service’. This had been confirmed at a 
Bmderhof meeting on the issue. Peace News reported in July 1939 that the 
Bmderhof was willing to take in any young men who shared its peace 
convictions. 75 At a Bmderhof meeting at the end of July, the outbreak of war 
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was placed in a wider social context and was linked to the challenges for 
Christian witness. Hardy Arnold recognised that ‘many people live in fear 
and anxiety that soon a war will break out’. He also spoke of fears that in 
such a situation ‘the oppression of the working class’ would increase. In the 
face of all this it was necessary to advocate ‘the faith that Christ is 
victorious’. 76 This was a clear message about the focus of the Bruderhof 
community. 

In a newspaper interview published on 13 September 1939, after the 
outbreak of war, Hardy emphasised again that fighting was incompatible 
with Bruderhof beliefs, but he also stressed the contribution of the 
community’s farm work, and linked this with a government statement about 
the importance of agriculture in war-time. 77 The Spring 1940 Plough 
reported that five Bruderhof members had at that stage been called up to fight 
and had registered as Conscientious Objectors (COs). The Bruderhof went 
to considerable lengths to establish a connection with Judge Wethered, who 
heard cases of COs at a Tribunal in Bristol. The judge studied Bruderhof 
literature and saw how the community was dedicated to peace and 
brotherliness and how members worked without wages. 78 An example of 
Tribunal statements made by Bruderhof members is that by Sydney Hindley: 

I am convinced that the true way of life was shown by Jesus, and desire with my 
whole heart to follow him. I respect the State and will obey it in all things which 
are not contrary to the call of Jesus. He calls me to show my love to God not 
merely by loving my friends, but by loving my enemies also. He himself clearly 
revealed that love in his own life and teachings, and above all in his death. I cannot 
reconcile such love with the killing of my fellows, and therefore I cannot bear 
arms. 

He was granted unconditional exemption from military service. 79 


Challenges for International Witness 

The issues of The Plough in 1940 were the last to be produced from the 
Cotswold Bruderhof. They reflected the background of war. In the Spring 
1940 Plough, Stanley Fletcher reflected on dark and depressing periods in 
history and suggested that there had always been those preachers - he 
instanced the Waldensians and the Lollards - who ‘spoke of the humility and 
love of Christ’. Above all he pointed to the sixteenth century as a time when, 
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especially through the Anabaptist movement, the ‘faith of the waiting and 
expectant Church of Jesus was again bright and living in the blackness of the 
world’. For him Anabaptism represented a ‘great spiritual movement’. 
Although it seemed to Stanley Fletcher, from his experience of meeting a 
wide range of people, that many were ‘helpless, hopeless and without faith’, 
living in the ‘crumbling edifices of this modern, man-made world’, 
nonetheless authentic Christian witness still continued. Through a time of 
great darkness, with massive challenges, the message of the final victory of 
God’s love and the return of the ‘cast-out and crucified Jesus’ was still, he 
believed, a reality that brought light and hope. 80 

By 1940 British members of the Bruderhof (including children) had 
become the largest group (151), with 117 German members and also Swiss 
(32), Dutch (8), French, Czech, Swedish, and one Italian. Nationally, a 
procedure was instituted by the British government to place ‘aliens’ living 
in the country in different categories. Tribunals were set up to address this, 
and these bodies had looked at 35,000 ‘aliens’ by the end of November 1939. 
A three-person tribunal, with a translator, came to the Bruderhof to interview 
‘enemy aliens’ (those from enemy countries) and ascertain their 
‘friendliness’ to Britain. 81 By this time, local opposition to the community 
was beginning to increase. Hostile feelings would become stronger. Local 
people, who had previously been friendly, were stirred up by inflammatory 
anti-Bruderhof statements in the Press and by rumours circulating that the 
Germans in the community were spies. Although the local and national Press 
had been favourable to the Bruderhof as victims of Nazi oppression, this did 
not continue. The mix of COs and Germans in the community was a toxic 
one. 

The situation of the Bruderhof was discussed in a debate in the House 
of Lords on 12 June 1940. George Bell, the Bishop of Chichester, argued 
that the approach to internment was misguided. His view was that it was 
demanded neither by national security nor justice. Lord Methuen, from 
Wiltshire, reported in the debate on how he and a friend had visited the 
Bruderhof and been well received. ‘We were shown everything that we 
wanted to see and every question was quite obviously answered sincerely 
and fully.’ He did not doubt ‘the sincerity and the good faith of the leaders 
of any German peace organisation which has settled here since the coming 
into power of the National-Socialist regime in Germany’, but he spoke of 
local feeling against the community ‘running very high’. The Duke of 
Devonshire spoke on behalf of the government. He said that he knew the vast 
majority of those who had come into Britain were genuine refugees, but a 
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few might not be genuine. 82 He described the Bruderhof community: ‘It 
consists of pacifists and conscientious objectors, a number of them Germans. 
They live in a community, they take no wages, they live off the produce of 
their land, and sell the rest.’ The Duke had been part of the British 
Intelligence Service, and commenting on accusations that German members 
of the community were spies he stated wryly that the Bruderhof, who stood 
out as a community, would be the last people he would dream of employing 
as German spies. The Duke recognised the reality of local ‘suspicion and 
antagonism’. He saw the community as useful from the agricultural point of 
view as ‘a producing asset’. 83 

Following the debate in the House of Lords, a question was raised 
about the Bruderhof by an MP in the House of Commons. Captain Alan 
Graham asked whether the whole community of the ‘German Peace 
Bruderhof at Ashton Keynes, Wiltshire, had been interned. Osbert Peake, at 
the British Home Office, pointed out that only 40% of the members of the 
community were either German or Austrian, and that the community was 
making a valuable contribution to the production of food during the war. 84 
Nancy Astor, who was the first woman to become an MP in the House of 
Commons, contributed to the debate. The Bruderhof had written to her on 7 
June to ask for her help with possible emigration to the USA - she was bom 
in America - and she immediately wrote to the American Ambassador. 85 She 
spoke to her fellow-MPs about the community as one ‘whose sole concern 
is Christianity’, with its members ‘a great asset to the country instead of a 
liability’. 86 Neither the hope of staying in Britain nor the hope of going to 
north America was fulfilled, despite much effort. By 1942, through 
Mennonite help, the Bmderhof community, by then numbering over 300, had 
emigrated to Paraguay. 87 The witness continued there, but not as had been 
hoped during the years in Britain. The way ahead was to be one of intensified 
stmggle. 


Conclusion 

The Bmderhof story is a remarkable story of a community which sought to 
give a witness to peace, first in Germany and then in England, in a time of 
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great upheaval. Links were made with those in Britain who were sympathetic 
and this led to what was probably the first Anabaptist church in Britain being 
set up. Because of the great interest in peace, the Bruderhof had a ready 
audience. The community was quick to work with others. This gave it many 
opportunities. There was also effective communication through The Plough 
and other publications. Many visitors came to the community and a 
significant number came to the conviction that this way of life, dedicated to 
worship and shared work, was the one they wanted to follow. What was 
created in the Cotswolds was an international Anabaptist community. Much 
work was done to make it a viable economic venture. However, the Second 
World War brought this international peace witness to an end. Opinion 
turned against a community which was characterised by pacifism and which 
had so many Germans as its members. Yet faith remained. Phyllis Rabbits, 
a nurse who was one of those who joined the community and a year later was 
on the way to Paraguay, wrote at that time: 

When I first decided to visit the Bruderhof I little dreamed what an inward and 
outward change to my life it would bring. I, who had always been so wedded to 
my home and folk and country was about to leave it all, perhaps forever and this 
gladly to do for the sake of the cause. One felt deep within one the power of the 
Spirit that such could be. 88 
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4 We Are Through with War’: 

The Rise and Fall of Pacifism among Canadian 
Baptists Between the Two World Wars 1 


Gordon L. Heath 


During and immediately after the Great War, Canadian Baptists — with few 
exceptions — supported the war that had been waged against the Central Powers. 
However, throughout the twenties and thirties an increasing number grew 
disenchanted with the notion of a just war, and were quite vocal in advocating 
against supporting any war for any reason. Relying primarily on printed material 
in Baptist periodicals, this article explores the motives for and trajectory of that 
shift between the two World Wars (1919-1939). Although Baptists supported the 
cause of both World Wars, during the inter-war period there was a surge of support 
for pacifism and an open rejection of the just war perspective. Further examination 
reveals that the shift was a result of a confluence of three main factors: the 
experience of World War One, post-war optimism regarding the outlawing of war, 
and the influence of the social gospel. In this regard, inter-war Baptists followed 
general societal and religious patterns. 


Key Words 

Pacifism; Canada; Baptists; Religion; Inter-war (twentieth century) 


Introduction 

The post-Great War years were chaotic and filled with angst. Europe was in 
crisis, and countless book titles with words such as ‘decline’, ‘decadence’, 
‘catastrophe’, and ‘sickness’ expressed the sense of uncertainty and alarm 
for the future. 2 Traditional views in regard to economics, morals, art, politics, 
and religion were in flux, including views related to war. 3 Canadians were 
not immune to the uncertainty, and readers of the Maritime Baptist in 1926 
witnessed a debate over traditional views about war and peace. In April, 
May, and September W. C. Keirstead and R. C. Eaton argued over what 
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constituted the ‘Christian attitude to the war situation’. 4 During and 
immediately after the Great War Baptists were — with few exceptions — 
firmly in the just war camp. However, throughout the twenties and thirties 
an increasing number grew disenchanted with notions of a ‘just’ war, and 
were quite vocal in advocating against supporting any war for any reason. 

This article explores the trajectory of and motives for that shift 
between the two World Wars (1919-1939). Research is confined to the 
churches that in 1944 united to become the Baptist Federation of Canada. 5 
The sources for this research are the Convention Yearbooks and the three 
denominational magazines: the Western Baptist, the Canadian Baptist, and 
the Maritime Baptist . 6 An examination of the sources indicates that, although 
Baptists supported the cause of both World Wars, during the inter-war period 
there was a surge of support for pacifism and open rejection of the just war 
perspective. Further examination reveals that the shift in perspective was a 
result of a number of influences: the experience of World War One, post-war 
optimism surrounding the outlawing of war, and the social gospel movement. 


Victory and the Promise of Peace (1919-1921) 

By the autumn of 1914 nearly all of Canada was ‘enthusiastically dedicated’ 
to the cause against Germany and its allies. 7 Following a pattern and 
precedent established during the South African War just over a decade 
earlier, 8 most Canadian churches responded ‘without hesitation to the 
national cause’ and supported the war effort. 9 In the ensuing months the 
conflict was increasingly portrayed as a crusade against the atrocities of both 
Germans and Turks. 10 During the war the social gospel agenda and war effort 
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were amalgamated, and it had been hoped that the war effort would 
contribute to social reform and the Christianisation of the nation. 11 As the 
role of churches shifted from providing wartime motivation to post-war 
consolation, religious services and memorials contributed to the construction 
of memory, meaning, and myth that provided comfort for the grieving. 12 And 
it was in that pastoral context that soldiers were proclaimed to have fought 
and died ‘for Canada, for the Empire, for men, and for God’. 13 

In the years immediately following the war, Baptists publicly 
reaffirmed that the war had been worthy of their ardent support and painful 
sacrifice. 14 As one author wrote in January 1919, ‘I am so sure that God 
means well for our cause as any Hebrew prophet was sure of the divine 
mission of ancient Israel.’ 15 The Entente Powers had been ‘rescued and 
redeemed by God’s own interposition’, 16 and their deliverance was 
comparable to that of ancient Israel’s from the Egyptians. 17 Underlying such 
confidence was the belief that Britain, the empire, and Canada had a unique 
role in God’s providence. 18 The war had not yet shattered such imperial 
dreams, and, no matter how difficult and chaotic post-war events seemed to 
be, Canada was not be left out of the ‘Divine plan’. It was proposed that 
Canada need only wait and ‘discover in what direction His hand points, that 
she may perform her world-wide task and glorify her Lord’. 19 Echoing 
American Baptist Walter Rauschenbusch’s comments that democracy was 
the ‘child of Christianity’ 20 and that ‘radical democratization was the proper 
way to the establishment of the kingdom of God on earth’, 21 one task of 
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empire was understood to be the spread of democracy, and concomitantly 
the Kingdom of God. 22 

That idealism and optimism survived into the immediate post-war 
years. Sermons pointed out all of the wonderful opportunities for social 
transformation on the horizon. 23 It was felt that ‘civilization [was in] a state 
of flux’, 24 and it was a time of endless challenges and possibilities. 25 Social 
gospellers, believing that the war would help usher in their dreams, were also 
caught up in such enthusiasm. Canada’s growing post-war social problems, 
as well as international concerns, would all be solved by a vibrant, united, 
powerful and socially conscious church. 26 

However, the years immediately following the ‘war to end all wars’ 
were filled with a number of vexing international conflicts in Europe and 
Asia that called for further military action. In light of such continued 
international turmoil and domestic disappointments, the initial post-war 
optimism began to fade and critical questions began to be raised about the 
efficacy and morality of any war, even one deemed to be ‘just’. 27 By the end 
of 1921 the trickle of questions grew to become a flood of discontent. 


‘We Are Through With War’ (1921-1939) 

1. Voices of Discontent, Visions of Peace (1921-1929) 

The Maritime Baptist’s printing of ‘A Creed For Believers in a Warless 
World’, published by the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of Churches, was indicative of the winds of change in 
the early 1920s. 28 That ten-point creed, calling for a warless world, 
summarised the beliefs of a growing number within the church who were 
distressed by the war’s failure to live up to its promises. Canadian Baptists 
were not unique in this trend to pacifism, however, for increasingly nations 
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scarred by the war were marked by widespread movements for peace and 
outright abolition of war. 29 

In Britain, there was widespread discontent among churches over their 
unabashed support for the Great War, and in the 1920s religious discourse 
mirrored much of the anti-war Zeitgeist, whether secular or religious in 
origin. 30 By the end of the twenties, in the spirit of bestsellers like All Quiet 
On the Western Front (1929) and Goodbye to All That (1929), Canadian 
Baptists expressed their growing discontent with war and its supposed 
results, and they were supported by a growing pacifist movement within 
Canada 31 as well as in liberal Protestant reform circles. 32 

It should be noted that there were a variety of pacifisms, with most 
fitting into one of two broad classifications. 33 The first was comprised of 
those who were absolute pacifists, individuals who worked towards peace 
but who would not under any circumstances personally fight or support state- 
sanctioned violence. The second consisted of those who were equally 
revolted by the scourge of war, and also sought to end it through international 
organisations such as the League of Nations. This latter group, however, was 
willing as a last resort to go so far as to support coercion to achieve such an 
end. Both categories had people motivated by religious (Christian, or 
otherwise) and/or secular motives. The fundamental difference between the 
two explains why some eventually abandoned their anti-war position to 
support the war against Japanese, Italian, and German aggression. The 
thorny issue in analysing Baptist views is that it is difficult to determine who 
belonged in which category, for their anti-war rhetoric was often essentially 
the same. Based on the abandonment of pacifism in the late 1930s, it may be 
safe to say that most Baptists were of the latter type. 

Both types of pacifists in the 1920s were acutely aware of the complex 
issues related to the outbreak of war. In a much more critical manner than 
during the life-or-death years of the Great War, when patriotism and 
jingoism muted criticisms of foreign policy, Canadian Baptists began to 
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analyse through a more critical lens the causes of war. War was understood 
to be a result of wide-ranging factors: nationalism, unresolved social ills, the 
economic order, failure to apply Christianity to social and political affairs, a 
‘war mentality’, human greed, divided Christendom, the portrayal of war as 
glorious, and the arms race. 34 Those causes of war were quite similar to those 
noted in the only Canadian book-length exposition of pacifism, The 
Christian and War, published in 1926 (M. F. McCutcheon, one of the five 
contributors, was a Baptist clergyman). 35 

By the mid-1920s, Baptists also demonstrated renewed optimism 
about the future, due to certain international developments. Although the 
Locarno Treaty (1926) gave a degree of optimism, it was the Kellogg Peace 
Treaty (1928), or ‘The Pact of Paris’, with its outlawing of war as a means 
of resolving disputes, that was seen to be the most promising. 36 The end of 
the militarism that characterised World War One and subsequent years 
seemed to be within reach. 

Coinciding with such optimism was an evolution of Baptist views of 
war. Despite their affinity with aspects of Anabaptist theology, Baptists were 
never identified as a pacifist movement per se? 1 In previous conflicts 
Baptists had warned of the evils of militarism and jingoism, and even 
prophetically urged the nation to live up to God’s providential calling. 38 Yet 
in the mid-1920s onwards the denominational press and statements went one 
radical step further by denouncing all war for any purpose. War was 
considered to be a ‘direct contradiction of every principle of the gospel of 
Christ’ 39 and consequently all war was deemed immoral. It was ‘the greatest 
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of all crimes because it includes all crimes’. 40 It was also argued that war 
violated the ethical principles of Jesus: ‘He stood for truth, honesty, and 
righteousness. War laughs at such sanctities’. 41 Jesus ‘taught a new way 
based upon love’, 42 and war, with its necessary killing of the enemy, could 
not be reconciled with the gospel. Jesus also ‘taught the infinite worth of the 
personality’, but ‘can anything cheapen or destroy personality as quickly and 
as effectively as making “gun-fodder” out of men?’ 43 Alarmed by the shifting 
view of war in his denomination, W. C. Keirstead tried to stem the rising tide 
of pacifism by publishing ‘The Christian Attitude to the War Situation’. 44 
Ross C. Eaton countered with ‘The Christian Attitude Towards the War 
Situation’, 45 which was responded to by Keirstead’s ‘What is the Christian 
Attitude to War?’ 46 While Keirstead put up a valiant fight to defend the 
traditional view of a just war, it was pacifist arguments like Eaton’s that won 
the day: 

No, there are some of us to whom any course but an out and out repudiation of the 
whole war system is but weak compromise that only plays into the hands of our 
militarists and warlords. Call us dreamers, idealists, weaklings, pacifists, what you 
will, we are through with war. What the future holds in store we know not, but to¬ 
day in faith we take our stand with Him whose sword was love and whose whole 
defense was truth. He was a martyred failure to His day and people, but to-day He 
looks back in living pity over the dead ruins of the empires of the past. Centuries 
hence, long after our massive military organizations have destroyed themselves 
His truth will stand. 47 

Echoing the Kellogg Peace Treaty, the call was for war to be made illegal. 48 

It was thought that what was imperative for the outlawry of war to 
become a reality was the way in which people envisioned war. More 
specifically, there needed to be a ‘will to peace’. Citing the Canadian-US 
border as an example of what could happen with such a will to peace, 49 it 
was proposed that a new warless future could become a reality if all countries 
were to follow such an example. 50 Noting that militarism and the tendency 
of society to rush to war would not easily be overcome, it was argued that 
religion was to have a unique role to play in the formation of this new 
mindset, for, in fact, that mindset was the mindset of none other than that of 
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the Bible and of Jesus Christ. 51 While acknowledging that such change 
would require work, between the churches and international organisations it 
was believed that the dream could become a reality. Indeed, by the end of 
the twenties the future looked bright, for with the proposed outlawry of war 
and the will to peace, the world could look to a future devoid of war. With 
an optimistic, postmillennial-type optimism, Henry Porter triumphantly 
proclaimed the ‘desired, delayed, incredible time has arrived to ring out the 
thousand years of old and ring in the thousand years of peace’. 52 

The veritable flood of articles in the denominational literature in the 
twenties that rejected outright traditional notions of a just war and embraced 
pacifism were also motivated by the experience of the First World War and 
the influence of the social gospel. First, like any of the others in the empire 
who experienced the First World War, Baptists were profoundly impacted 
by the horror and cost of the conflict. Never before had there been a 
bloodbath like the First World War. The overall cost of human life was 
staggering: over eight million dead and twenty-one million wounded, out of 
sixty-five million mobilised. 53 The rate of deaths for the entire war was an 
average of 6,000 soldiers a day. 54 Those overall numbers do not include the 
genocide of over one million Armenians at the hands of the Ottoman Turks 
or the tens of millions who died in the post-war Spanish Influenza. Canada 
eventually sent close to 620,000 troops (roughly eight percent of the 
population) and experienced 60,000 dead and 173,000 injured. 55 The effects 
of industrialisation and technological advances on the battlefield, as well as 
the commitment of total war, had made war more destructive than ever 
imagined or experienced. In the words of Ross Eaton: 

[w]ar is the colossal curse of civilization; War is the arch-crime of a demonized, 
demented humanity; war is social insanity resulting in social suicide; war is 
wholesale murder raised to the Nth degree of intensity and executed with scientific 
ingenuity; war is the orgiastic upheaval of the barbaric elemental passions of the 
race; war is brutality brought forward from the jungle; war is father of all crimes 
and curses that blast and blight God's fair world; war summons the march on the 
downward way to the pit, the pathway to chaos and confusion and the final end of 
all organized and civilized life; war is Hell. 56 
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The waging of the next war consumed considerable military attention and 
haunting visions fuelled popular fears. 57 The dread was palpable, and as early 
as 1922 it was noted that civilisation was perishing armed to the teeth. 58 In a 
grim prognostication of the future, it was believed that the ‘most horrible, 
the most devastating [war], is still to come’. 59 That fear was based on the 
conviction that war ‘grows more abominable as new inventions make it more 
deadly’. 60 The future war was portrayed in graphic, apocalyptic images: 

in our age of scientific cunning we have invented the poisonous gas that sweeps 
upon an army stealthily with its deadly breath; we have the birds of prey that 
swoop down with their missiles of death upon sleeping babies and helpless women 
and old men; we have the terrible engines of destruction that blast an undefended 
city from its invisible obscurity...Gas bombs and disease genns to wipe out total 
areas of population are not only being contemplated but actually prepared for the 
dread day. 61 

The very existence of civilisation was at stake, and war needed to be avoided 
at all costs. 

Reinforcing the anti-war sentiment was the concern over the appalling 
economic cost of war. Although economic issues were more of a factor after 
the stock market crash in 1929, there was still a concern for the billions of 
dollars that were consumed and wasted by the war industry: 

[The] direct cost of the last war was 186 billions of dollars. Add to this another 
indirect charge of 151 billions and you have the incomprehensible sum of 337 
billions. If we had begun to pay $20,000 an hour from the birth of Christ until the 
end of 1925 the war would not yet have been paid for. We burned up $9,000,000 
every hour of the World War. The price of the war for one hour would endow a 
great university like Toronto. The cost of the World War each twenty four hours 
was equal to all the money now paid for foreign missions in four years. We do not 
say the last war did not accomplish some good. We do say that now if we would 
spend one-twentieth of the cost of the war each year on foreign missions and in 
spreading the gospel of goodwill, another war would be unnecessary. 62 

If the war had actually lived up to its billing as the ‘war to end all wars’, then 
perhaps it would have been deemed to be worth it. However, what made the 
cost so unpalatable was the conviction that war did not solve anything. And 
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as the decade progressed, and the war’s promise of peace remained 
unfulfilled, war eventually was seen to only exacerbate problems. 

A significant factor in the swing to pacifism in the twenties was that 
of the influence of the social gospel. The social gospel was an important 
component to the churches’ (especially the Methodist) mandate to better the 
nation and the world, 63 and John Webster Grant has noted how church 
support for the war effort against the Central Powers in Europe was, in part, 
a reflection of the social gospel impulse within the churches. In fact, a victory 
for the Entente Powers was considered to be critical for the future peace and 
justice of the nations, and the realisation of ‘peace and plenty to which social 
gospellers had long looked forward’. 64 By the mid-1920s, however, 
disillusionment with post-war developments led to support evaporating for 
war as a means to the desired social gospel ends. In fact, as the twenties 
progressed, key social gospel tenets increasingly shaped anti-war sentiments. 
For instance, central to the social gospel was the concept of the brotherhood 
of man. It was asserted that ‘Jesus taught the principle of human 
brotherhood’, 65 and that to Christ ‘God is the Father and all men are 
brothers’. 66 Consequently, racial arrogance and exploitation (understood to 
be the cause of many wars) were no longer an option. As A. Gibson wrote in 
‘The Family of Nations’: ‘Can a man truly accept these teachings and Jesus’ 
statement that “God so loved the world”,...and still believe in stealing from 
the other nations or hindering them or fighting them’? 67 One could not fight 
against a ‘brother’; instead, in a spirit of brotherhood and of co-operation, 
each nation was supposed to look out for the interests of other nations. 68 That 
social gospel language of brotherhood also provided much needed impetus 
to rebuild cross-border relationships, for the fledgling ecumenical movement 
had been shattered (as well as burdened with guilt) by a fratricidal war among 
Christian nations. 69 

Having begun the 1920s supportive of the just war position, the 
dramatic transformation of Baptist discourse on war towards pacifism 
represented a major shift in belief and practice. The horror, costs, and fear of 
a future war directly contributed to this transformation, as did a re-imagining 
of core tenets of the social gospel. However, the appeal of pacifism was put 
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to the test as international tensions rose precipitously in the next decade, a 
period aptly described by one contemporary historian as a ‘Dark Valley’. 70 


2. The Fading Dream (1930-1939) 

Despite the crash of 1929, Baptists entered the new decade initially 
optimistic about the possibility of world peace. The growing anti-war 
sentiment was a source of encouragement, numerous calls for the eradication 
of war continued unabated, and the freedom to be conscientious objectors 
was defended. 71 An unholy economic trinity had been determined to be a 
primary cause of war: the financial costs of war, the economic system 
(capitalism), and the ‘war system’ (collusion of militarism and 
industrialists). 72 Much of the criticism was due to the global economic 
crisis. 73 Another element to such appraisal was the social gospel’s use of 
socialism as a critical tool in evaluating the social and economic structures 
of society. 74 Those new insights, it was hoped, would allow for citizens to 
detect government and industrialist propaganda. However, the actions of 
Japan in China, Italy in East Africa, and the escalating demands of Nazi 
Germany, increasingly presented a challenge to the optimism and 
assumptions of the twenties. 

Political commentary after 1933 was marked by a mounting sense of 
concern. Lome H. Umprey, in his 1933 valedictory address at Brandon 
College, expressed well growing fears over the international situation: 

The time at which we have arrived in the history of humanity is charged with 
problems unequalled in magnitude, importance and perplexing power by those of 
any other period of history. That man would be rash indeed who would venture to 
predict what the future holds. 75 
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Rising tensions cast an ever-growing cloud of gloom over the western 
democracies, and Umprey’s concerns were frequently echoed in the press. 76 

By the mid-1930s there were contradictory trends. On the one hand, 
there was no let-up in the number of anti-war articles published in the 
denominational press, and the arguments remained basically the same as they 
had been in the 1920s: war was considered to be contrary to Christianity, 
settled nothing, and threatened civilisation and Christendom. 77 While the 
importance of the ‘will to peace’ was briefly mentioned, 78 the role of the 
church in the transformation of individuals (and thus society) was still 
considered to be critical if democracy and freedom were to prevail. 79 Finally, 
war was irreconcilable with Jesus Christ’s teaching on the ‘brotherhood of 
man’. 80 Such appeals seemed even more urgent with war clouds looming. 

On the other hand, international tensions were a solvent to pacifist 
aspirations. By 1934, pacifism in Britain was being abandoned. 81 European 
tensions had also begun to force American Protestants to re-think their 
position. 82 Robert Miller notes that by 1936 escalating international tensions 
had created major divisions in the once unified pacifist movement in the 
United States. The Canadian Baptist denominational press did not publish 
the famous Niebuhr-brother controversy south of the border. However, a 
debate by Lord Davies and Lord Londonderry as to whether or not there 
should be an international police force was printed. 83 While that debate 
marks the beginning of the swing away from the optimism of the preceding 
decade, pacifism remained remarkably resilient. 

By 1936, the Treaty of Versailles, the Locarno Pact, and the League 
of Nations were basically dead. It was a tumultuous and anxiety-filled 
political landscape, with the western democracies paralysed as to what to do 
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with aggressive countries. Germany had openly begun its re-armament 
process and war in Europe seemed more likely with each passing crisis. A 
growing concern was expressed over the tensions and pacifists faced even 
more pressure to defend a position that was increasingly seen to be 
untenable. 84 Absolute pacifism was argued for less frequently, as re¬ 
armament was considered a necessity in the face of totalitarian aggression. 85 
Yet, at the same time, sympathy was expressed for Germany’s political 
plight as a result of the Treaty of Versailles, with the hope that redressing 
such injustices would appease Hitler. 86 

International tensions continued to rise in the final few years before 
the outbreak of war, and the Baptist reaction was far from unanimous. 
Concern continued to be expressed for Germany’s status as a result of the 
Treaty of Versailles, 87 but that sympathy for Germany declined as Hitler’s 
demands on neighbouring nations seemed insatiable. Concern and anxiety 
were expressed over events in central Europe, as well as China, Spain, and 
Russia. 88 The internal policies of totalitarian states, primarily as they 
involved religious freedoms, were also of special interest. 89 Even with 
escalating threats of war, there were a few voices that echoed the pacifism 
of previous years, albeit without the same degree of optimism. 90 Peace was 
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still longed for, and world missions were deemed by some to be able to 
provide much needed assistance in quelling international tensions. 91 

Throughout the remainder of 1938, concern and commentary on the 
events unfolding in Europe and Asia supplanted exhortations by pacifists. 
The crisis brewing in Czechoslovakia was of particular concern. 92 By the 
time the Sudetenland had passed into German control, fear of the future had 
replaced any remaining sense of optimism that had somehow survived the 
past few years. 93 Concern over international events continued into 1939, 94 
along with distress over the internal situation in Germany. 95 The growing 
sense of the need for re-armament in the west continued to erode pacifist 
sentiments. 96 As a result, discerning the changes that had taken place over 
the past few years, R. C. Eaton’s call for pacifism in the summer of 1939 was 
defensive in nature. 97 E. E. Daley, on the other hand, in his article ‘Is 
Pacifism the Way Out?’ 98 asked the question that was on the lips of many. 

Tracing attitudes to war and peace in the denominational press 
provides one avenue to discovering Baptist thinking on such issues, yet 
questions remain as to how much the published material reflects actual views 
on the pews. Another indicator of Baptist deliberation over the issues was 
the flurry of official denominational statements on war that were 
promulgated in the 1930s. In a pattern remarkably similar to other 
denominations in Canada 99 and the United States, 100 the Baptist Convention 
of the Maritime Provinces (BCMP), the Baptist Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec (BCOQ), and the Baptist Union of Western Canada (BUWC) made 
numerous resolutions against war. Those resolutions — voted on by church 
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leaders and laity — reveal the pervasive strength of the anti-war movement 
in the 1930s, but also its decline by the end of the decade. They also indicate 
that the conventions were not uniform in positions. 

Mirroring the optimism and flurry of pacifist publications in the early 
thirties, the BCMP resolved in 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935 that they 
were opposed to war and that governments should do their utmost to pursue 
peace. 101 While there were a few resolutions supporting organisations that 
promoted peace in the years after 1936, there were no more resolutions on 
the issue of war until 1939. The intervening years of conflict had taken their 
toll on the peace movement, for the mood of the resolution in 1939 was quite 
ambivalent, containing no statement either in opposition to war, or in support 
of going to war. It simply assured ‘Great Britain and her allies of our 
gratitude for their heroic efforts to prevent war’ and sought God’s grace in 
the face of the ‘impending catastrophe’. 102 

The story of the BCOQ and the BUWC was quite similar to that of the 
BCMP, with one important difference. In 1931, 1934, and 1935 the BCOQ 
made resolutions opposed to participation in war. 103 The years 1936-37 had 
no resolutions on war. In similar fashion, the BUWC approved resolutions 
in 1933, 1934 and 1936. 104 The difference with the BCMP occurred in 1938. 
In that year, after the fall of Austria and a month before Chamberlain 
returned from Munich with his promise of ‘peace for our time’, both the 
BCOQ and the BUWC continued to rule out any support for war. For 
instance, the BCOQ resolved that ‘since war is obviously contrary to the 
teaching, to the mind and the Spirit of Christ and was opposed at the peril of 
life by the early Christians; be it resolved, that this Convention urge the 
churches in the event of war neither to bless nor give support to it as 
organizations’. 105 That type of convention resolution reveals the tenacity of 
the pacifist sentiment among voting BCOQ and BUWC Baptists, even 
during a time of intense political hostilities in Europe. However, one year 
later, even that was gone. In 1939, mere weeks before the outbreak of war, 
the BCOQ and BUWC both made resolutions that expressed support for, and 
loyalty to, the Crown. 106 At that late stage none of the three conventions 
could bring themselves to support a pacifist resolution. 
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The Death of a Dream (1939) 

Canada declared war on Germany on 10 September 1939. The pattern of 
church responses to the conflict mirrored that of the First World War, albeit 
without the same degree of enthusiasm; the British entered into it ‘soberly 
and rather sadly’ 107 and in Canada it was deemed a ‘messy but necessary 
job’. 108 The Baptist denominational press was quite universally supportive 
of the war effort. 109 It was claimed that Canada and its allies had sought peace 
up to the very last moment, their cause was just, the need to contain evil 
necessary, and, as a result, God was on their side. 110 In 1940, all three Baptist 
conventions made their support official by passing resolutions in support of 
the war effort. 111 The dream was dead, and Baptists were not ‘through with 
war’. 

It seems that Harry Renfree is correct in his assessment that ‘Adolf 
Hitler had changed many minds’. 112 As one author pragmatically put it: 
‘Gangsters cannot be reasoned out of their insanities; force is the only law 
they know. The lives and liberties of nations everywhere were threatened by 
the ruthless racketeer of the Rhine. So it is WAR.’ 113 Yet other factors also 
contributed to the shift towards supporting another war. Loyalty to Britain 
and empire had played a critical role in previous support for war, and that 
remained the case in 1939. The optimistic pacifism of the twenties and 
thirties, while appealing, could not withstand the pressures of international 
aggression. The constant improvement of society and the world, and the 
possibilities of humanity implicit in the social gospel, also came to be 
questioned. As John Webster Grant notes regarding the assumption of 
optimism, ‘[fjailure to solve the problems of depression and war now made 
this assumption seem illusory and demanded a reappraisal of human 
possibilities’. 114 While some pacifists could not in good conscience fight in 
any war, most inter-war pacifists, it seems, were opposed to participating in 
war, but not absolutely so. The majority seemed to have been anti-war and 
hopeful for peace, but not to the extent that they could ignore a Hitler. They 
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wanted to be ‘through with war’, but realized that war was not through with 
them. 


Conclusion 

During and immediately after the Great War, Canadian Baptists — with few 
exceptions — supported the war that had been waged against the Central 
Powers. However, throughout the twenties and thirties an increasing number 
grew disenchanted with the notion of a just war, and were quite vocal in 
advocating against supporting any war for any reason. That dramatic shift 
was a result of a confluence of three main factors: the experience of World 
War One, post-war optimism regarding the outlawing of war, and the 
influence of the social gospel. In this regard, inter-war Baptists followed 
general societal and religious patterns. 
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The Foundations of Baptist Attitudes to Violence and 
Peace among the Earliest Baptists 


Anthony R. Cross 


The aims of this paper are modest, and it does not attempt to set Baptist views of 
war and peace within a broader ecclesiastical and/or social and political context, 
but merely to illustrate the variety of Baptist views in the formative years of their 
existence. And what we see is that in their differences of opinion John Smyth, 
Thomas Helwys, and Elias Tookey, in conversation with Dutch Mennonites, 
raised and struggled with many of the issues that recur throughout the 400 years 
of Baptists seeking to respond in a Christian way to the issues of war and peace. 


Key Words 

Peace; War; John Smyth; Thomas Helwys; Patriotism; Pacifism 


Introduction 

As a tradition we should be rightly proud of the fact that there have been two 
Baptist Nobel Peace Prize winners - Dr Martin Luther King Jr in 1964, and 
President Jimmy Carter in 2002. That said, however, until recently, and 
probably prompted by the centenary of the First World War, 1 Baptists have 
had comparatively little to say on the issues of war and peace, and, all too 
often, have been silent at times when a prophetic voice has been required. 

H.F. Forkin’s 1969 booklet examining Baptists and the issues of war 
and peace opens with the question, ‘What do Baptists teach about war?’ The 
author’s reply is that this is ‘impossible to answer’ because Baptists do not 
have a denominational structure which works out answers to moral questions 
for its members. Rather, ‘we are expected to find the answers for ourselves’, 


1 For example, Larry J. Kreitzer (ed.), ‘Step into Your Place’: The First World War and Baptist Life and 
Thought (Centre for Baptist History and Heritage Studies, 9; Oxford: Regent’s Park College, 2014); Neil 
E. Allison, The Clash of Empires 1914-1939 (The Official History of the United Board, 1; s.l.: United 
Navy, Army and Air Force Board, revised 1 st edn, 2014 [2008]), and The Clash of Ideologies 1939-1950 
(The Official History of the United Board, 2; s.l.: United Navy, Army and Air Force Board, revised 1 st edn, 
2015 [2012]), and ‘The Spirit of Cromwell’: Nonconformist Chaplains’ War Ministry and Experience 
(1914-1918)’ (The Congregational Lecture 2013; London: The Congregational Memorial Hall Trust, n.d. 
[2013]); Anthony R. Cross and John H.Y. Briggs (eds.), Freedom and the Powers: Perspectives from 
Baptist History Marking the 400 th Anniversary of Thomas Helwys ’ The Mystery of Iniquity (Didcot: The 
Baptist Historical Society, 2014); and Baptists and War: Essays on Baptists and Military Conflict 1640s- 
1990s, ed. by Gordon L. Heath and Michael A.G. Haykin (McMaster General Studies Series, 5/Canadian 
Baptist Historical Society Series, 2; Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2015). 
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and he ties this in with the Baptist principle of liberty of conscience, 2 a note 
that Timothy George also strikes in his 1984 paper, ‘Between Pacifism and 
Coercion: The English Baptist Doctrine of Religious Toleration’. 3 Lorkin 
maintains that 

One of the consequences of such liberty is the variety of individual views on the 
same matter of Christian concern, even though the Scriptures are the same for all. 
Baptist views on war are a notable example of this. On the one hand, Baptist 
chaplains, officers and men have served with distinction in the armed forces since 
the days of the Civil War. On the other hand, in this century Baptists have been 
imprisoned as conscientious objectors, following a pacifist tradition which can be 
traced at intervals since the 16th century. And in between these extremes, there 
have been many who have preferred to have no pronounced views on the subject, 
but to withdraw from such controversial matters, to pray and practise simple 
virtue. These varied views have existed side by side, and only very occasionally 
have they been openly and publicly debated. 4 

What is needed, then, is dialogue, and Lorkin offers his booklet ‘in 
support of such dialogue, on a matter increasingly vital to the world and to 
the Christian, a matter in which the agonies of personal choice are linked 
with a complex pattern of racial and international relations’. 5 Written at the 
height of the Cold War and Vietnam war, his words read as strikingly 
contemporary, not least when he speaks of ‘high explosives, remote-control 
weapons and the mushroom cloud of nuclear bombs’, 6 though now the 
conflicts are the Syrian civil war, war against Daesh, tensions with Iran and 
North Korea over the bomb, and the many continuing conflicts in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, and many parts of Africa, and when talk is not just of 
conventional warfare, but also of dirty bombs, chemical and biological 
weapons. 

Twenty-four years after Lorkin, Paul Dekar published his For the 
Healing of the Nations: Baptist Peacemakers, which offers a helpful Baptist 
discussion of the various nuances of the word ‘peace’, and he bases his book 
around three concepts. Lirst, there is ‘negative peace’, which he understands 
‘as opposition to war’. Secondly, there is ‘positive peace’, which is the 
‘effort to eliminate the causes of war’. Thirdly, there is ‘prophecy’, which is 
a ‘critique of religion and wider society based on a biblical vision of a better 
world’. 7 He then draws two further helpful distinctions. Lirst, there is 
‘pacifism’, for which he adopts as his working definition ‘principled 


2 H.F. Lorkin, Baptist Views on War and Peace (Living Issues Booklets; London: The Baptist Union of 
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opposition to all war’, 8 while recognising that it can mean different things to 
different people: conscientious objection, refusal to bear arms and even to 
pay for the preparation of war, and nonviolent struggle. 9 

Secondly, a cognate to pacifism is ‘pacificism’, ‘the advocacy of 
peaceful processes such as arbitration and conciliation’. 10 All these nuances 
have found expression in Baptist life and thought. The present paper does 
not set out to distinguish these different understandings or their expression 
by individual Baptists and by various Baptist bodies, because they are not 
mutually exclusive, rather they often overlap in the thought of various 
Baptists as they have sought to respond to changing circumstances. 

What is particularly useful is Lorkin’s classification of three views 
held by Baptists throughout their history. First, the pietistic view, which 
recognises that the world is gripped by evil, and those adopting this position 
‘contract out’ and separate themselves from the evil world. They do not bear 
arms, take oaths, appeal to the law or engage in politics, because these are 
worldly; rather they focus on the spiritual. 11 Secondly, the patriotic view is 
where obedience to the monarch or government is seen as a Christian duty. 12 
Thirdly, the pacifist view is one in which Baptists try to express their beliefs 
in positive service and in their refusal to fight and kill. 13 This framework is 
particularly useful as the founding fathers of the Baptist movement, John 
Smyth and Thomas Helwys, exemplify the pietistic and patriotic positions 
respectively, while the pacifist view is closely associated with the pietistic 
one, though these three positions cannot be as sharply distinguished as 
Lorkin suggests. 


John Smyth and the Baptist Pietistic View 

The Baptist movement developed out of English Puritanism and Separatism 
in 1609, 14 and within less than a year the majority of them followed Smyth’s 
lead in seeking union with the local Waterlander Mennonites under the 
leadership of Hans de Ries. During this year, 1609-10, it is clear that the two 
groups had considerable contact, so much so that the split between Smyth 
and Helwys was interpreted by Helwys as due to Smyth’s adoption of four 
positions which closely allied him with the Waterlanders’ beliefs, and these 


8 Dekar, Healing, p. 12. 

9 Dekar, Healing, p. 11. 

10 Dekar, Healing , p. 12. 

11 Lorkin, Baptist Views, pp. 5-7. 

12 Lorkin, Baptist Views, pp. 7-9. 

13 Lorkin, Baptist Views, pp. 10-12. 

14 The argument for this is set out in Anthony R. Cross, ‘The Adoption of Believer’s Baptism and Baptist 
Beginnings’, in Anthony R. Cross and Nicholas J. Wood (eds), Exploring Baptist Origins (Centre for 
Baptist History and Heritage Studies, 1; Oxford: Regent’s Park College, 2010), pp. 14-16. 
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comprised the four sections of Helwys’ 1611 An Advertisement or 
admonition - on Christ’s flesh; keeping the sabbath; successionism; and the 
role of the magistracy. 15 The Anabaptists, then, most certainly did influence 
the first Baptists, therefore it is important that we briefly sketch the 
Anabaptist view in order better to understand the adoption of some Baptists 
of the pietistic viewpoint. 

The Anabaptists’ formative statement of faith is The Schleitheim 
Confession (1527). Article 6 declares, 

The sword is ordained of God outside the perfection of Christ. It punishes and 
puts to death the wicked, and guards and protects the good. In the Law the sword 
was ordained for the punishment of the wicked and for their death, and the same 
[sword] is [now] ordained to be used by the worldly magistrates. 16 

This contrasts sharply to ‘the perfection of Christ’ where ‘only the ban is 
used for a warning and for the excommunication of the one who has sinned, 
without putting the flesh to death ...’.In answer to whether a Christian should 
be a magistrate, believers should follow Christ and ‘not walk in darkness’. 
The Anabaptists held a dualistic view of the worldly and spiritual realms, 
between darkness and light, so the government magistracy ‘is according to 
the flesh’, while the Christian’s is not of this world; their citizenship is ‘in 
this world’, the Christian’s ‘is in heaven’: 

the weapons of their conflict and war are carnal and against the flesh only, but the 
Christian’s weapons are spiritual, against the fortification of the devil. The 
worldlings are armed with steel and iron, but the Christian is armed with the armor 
of God, with truth, righteousness, peace, faith, salvation, and the Word of God. 17 

In his Hutterite Confession of Faith (1540-42), Peter Riedemann 
states, ‘One should therefore be obedient to rulers as to those who are 
appointed by God to protect us, as long as they do not attack the conscience 
or demand what is against God.’ 18 Since the office of government is 


15 Thomas Helwys, An Advertisement or admonition, unto the Congregations, which men call the New 
Fry’elers, in the lowe Countries, written in Dutche. And Published in Englis (s.l.: s.n., 1611). At the end of 
his life, Smyth, The Last Booke oflohn Smith Called the Retractation ofHisErrours, and the Confirmation 
of the Truth (s.l.: s.n., n.d.), in W.T. Whitley (ed.), The Works of John Smyth: Fellow of Christ’s College, 
1594-8 (2 vols; Paris, AR: The Baptist Standard Bearer, 2009 [1915]), II, p. 758 (hereafter Works), 
however, denied that it was succession that motivated his approach to join the Waterlanders, rather it was 
out of a desire not to break ‘the bond of loue and Brotherhood in churches’. 

16 The Schleitheim Confession: Brotherly Union ofa Number of Children of God Concerning Seven Articles, 
in Mark A. Noll (ed.), Confessions and Catechisms of the Reformation (Leicester: Apollos, 1991), Article 
6,p. 54. 

17 The Schleitheim Confession, Article 6, in Mark A. Noll (ed.), Confessions and Catechisms, pp. 54-55. 
See also James M. Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2 nd edn, 2002 [1976]), 
who shows that not all sixteenth-century Anabaptists were non-resistants, contending that the reality was 
far more diverse, and that there were militants among them. For a critical summary and discussion of 
Stayer’s work, see Nigel G. Wright, ‘The “Sword”: An Example of Anabaptist Diversity’, Baptist Quarterly 
36.6 (April 1996), 264-79. 

18 John J. Friesen (ed.), Peter Riedemann ’s Hutterite Confession of Faith: Translation of the 1665 German 
Edition of Confession of Our Religion, Teaching, and Faith By the Brothers Who Are Known as the 
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appointed and instituted by God it is both right and good, even if the 
positions are held by godless men. An earthly king was given to Israel 
because they rejected God and his reign over them, so the authority of 
government comes from God’s wrath. 19 Therefore, God’s people ‘are not to 
use the worldly sword or rule with it’; instead ‘they should be led and ruled 
by the spirit of Christ alone’. This illustrates well the dichotomy between the 
kingdoms of this world and Christ in Anabaptist - and later some Baptist - 
thought, for ‘as the old order was to punish evil, so the new is to recompense 
it with good. As the old way was to hate the enemy, so the new way 
commands us to love him’, for Christ wants ‘his servants to submit 
themselves to [his kingdom] and become like him’. 20 He continues, 

Therefore, all that was given in wrath must come to an end in Christ. It has no 
place in Christ. Governmental authority was given in wrath, so it cannot find a 
place in Christ or be a part of him. No Christian is a ruler, and no ruler is a 
Christian, for the child of blessing cannot be the servant of wrath. In Christ, 
temporal weapons are not used. 21 

As Riedemann expresses it later, ‘Christians should not take part in war, nor 
should they use force for purposes of vengeance’, 22 because vengeance 
belongs to God and is not to be practised by his disciples. Jesus could have 
repaid evil with evil, and could have protected himself against his enemies, 
but he did not, and he would not let anyone else do so for him. Anabaptist 
pacificism comes out when Riedemann declares, ‘it is clear that Christians 
cannot take part in war or avenge themselves. Whoever does so forsakes and 
denies Christ and is untrue to Christ’s nature.’ 23 

Many of these themes appear in the writings of other Anabaptists. 
Menno Simons, writing in 1535, contrasts the kingship of Christ and the 
pretensions of John of Leiden, who had led the bloody debacle of Munster 
in 1534-35. For example, in the middle of summarising the teaching of Jesus 
and Paul on the sword and repaying evil with evil, Simons asks, ‘How can 
Christians fight with the implements of war?’, and states unequivocally, ‘It 
is forbidden to us to fight with physical weapons.’ 24 

According to Pilgram Marpeck, ‘Even though we walk in the flesh, 
yet we do not fight with physical means’, for ‘Our victory is not won with 
our own power and might, nor is it done with earthly or physical power and 


Hutterites (Classics of the Radical Reformation, 9; Waterloo, ON/Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1999), p. 
130. 

19 Friesen (ed.), Riedemann’s Confession, p. 131. 

20 Friesen (ed.), Riedemann’s Confession, pp. 132-33, respectively. 

21 Friesen (ed.), Riedemann’s Confession, p. 133. 

22 Friesen (ed.), Riedemann’s Confession, pp. 134-35. 

23 Friesen (ed.), Riedemann’s Confession, p. 135. 

24 Menno Simons, ‘The Blasphemy of John of Leiden (1535)’, in Leonard Verduin, J.C. Wenger and Harold 
S. Bender (eds). The Complete Writings of Menno Simons c. 1496-1561 (Scottdale, PA/Waterloo, ON: 
Herald Press, 2 nd edn, 1984 [1956]), pp. 33-50 (p. 45). 
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sword’. 25 Like Simons, Marpeck condemns the recourse to violence of the 
Munsterites, Luther’s use of the sword during the Peasants’ Revolt in 1525, 
and Zwingli’s involvement in the two battles of Kappel, during the second 
of which in 1531 he was killed. Of these three, Marpeck writes, 

All of these Satan raised up in order to confuse and disrupt the true baptism of 
Christ, which, through patience in faith and love alone, can do good to friend and 
enemy alike by fighting with the sword of the Spirit in the Word of truth ... [N]o 
true Christian needs to occupy or defend either city, land, or people, as earthly 
lords do, nor to carry on with violence, for such belongs to the earthly and 
temporal rulers and not at all to true Christians, who show forth the faith in Christ 
... Those who are truly and correctly baptized in Christ are baptized with Christ in 
patience under tribulation. Committed to suffer even unto their physical death, 
every Christian who is baptized with Christ is a participant in His tribulation. 26 

Passages such as these could be multiplied many times over from the 
writings of other Anabaptists, among them Hans Denck and Balthasar 
Hubmaier, 27 and are also to be found in the writings of the Waterlander 
Mennonites in Amsterdam, 28 the city in which the soon to be first Baptists 
settled in 1608. 

Smyth’s theological pilgrimage took him from Anglican/Puritan, 
through Separatist, to being a Baptist, and finally to Mennonite 
convictions. 29 George notes that, while Smyth’s rejection of Calvinist 
understandings of original sin and predestination coincided with his move 
towards the Mennonites in 1610 and have been the focus of most scholars’ 
work, less attention has been given ‘to the equally significant shift... on the 
question of coercive jurisdiction of the magistrate and the proper Christian 
response to force and violence’. 30 This is clearly important, because the 
difference of opinion on the magistracy was an important matter that 


25 Pilgram Marpeck, ‘The Admonition of 1542’, in William Klassen and Walter Klaassen (eds), The 
Writings of Pilgram Marpeck (Classics of the Radical Reformation, 2; Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 1978), 
p. 165. 

26 Marpeck, ‘Admonition’, pp. 209-10 (italics removed). 

27 See, for example, Walter Klaassen (ed.), Anabaptism in Outline: Selected Primary’ Sources (Classics of 
the Radical Reformation, 3; Waterloo, ON/Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1981), pp. 244-81. 

28 See Hans de Ries, ‘A Statement of Faith Presented to the Town Council of Middelburg by Hans de Ries 
in 1578, while in Prison’, in Cornelius J. Dyck, ‘The Middelburg Confession of Hans de Ries’, Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 36.2 (April 1962), pp. 147-54 and 161, especially what he says on peace, war, and the 
sword in Article VIII ‘The Church’, p. 152, Article XI ‘On Government’, and Article XII ‘On War’, pp. 
153-54. On p. 147 n. 1, Dyck describes de Ries as ‘a recognized leader and pioneer of unity and peace’ 
among the Waterlander Mennonite group, and refers to his ‘Hans de Ries: Theologian and Churchman. A 
Study in Second Generation Dutch Anabaptism’ (unpublished PhD dissertation. University of Chicago 
Divinity School, 1962). 

29 Walter H. Burgess, John Smith the Se-Baptist, Thomas Helwys and the First Baptist Church in England, 
with Fresh Light upon the Pilgrim Fathers ’ Church (London: James Clarke, 1911); James R. Coggins, John 
Smyth’s Congregation: English Separatism, Mennonite Influence, and the Elect Nation (Studies in 
Anabaptist and Mennonite History, 32; Waterloo, ON/Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1991); and Jason K. 
Lee, The Theology’ of John Smith: Puritan, Separatist, Baptist, Mennonite (Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press, 2003). 

30 George, ‘Between Pacifism’, p. 32. 
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contributed to the parting of the ways between Smyth and Helwys in 1610— 
11 

While the Anabaptists’ discussions relating to peace revolve around 
the language of the magistracy and the sword, Smyth’s and Helwys’ 
language focuses on the magistracy and the means they employ to sanction 
those who contravene the laws of the land. In 1605, while still a Puritan in 
Anglican orders, Smyth maintained that the magistrate was to enforce the 
commandments when ‘the Commandments concerning iustice and equitie is 
transgressed’, that is in the earthly realm, but also when those matters pertain 
to the kingdom of God, that is, the spiritual realm. 31 His acceptance of a 
hierarchical structure in society is reflected in his belief that the devil wished 
to abolish the magistracy and that the Anabaptists’ egalitarianism did away 
with all rule and authority. This would remove the fear of punishment and 
the hope of reward. ‘[I]t is better’, he says, ‘to haue a Tyrant than no King’, 
even though ‘a Tyrant might doe and suffer much impietie and iniquitie, yet 
some good must needes proceed from him’, for it is better to have tyranny 
than anarchy as there is ‘some order in the one, and none in the other’. For 
Smyth at this time, religious toleration would result in the kingdom of God 
being pushed out by the devil’s kingdom, for the devil will subtly take 
advantage of the human inclination to false doctrine and worship, and 
thousands would follow strange religions. Therefore, ‘the Magistrates should 
cause all men to worship the true God, or else punish them with 
imprisonment, confiscation of goods, or death as the qualitie of the cause 
requireth’. 32 

By 1606, Smyth had become a Separatist and one of the leaders of the 
Scrooby-Gainsborough congregation in the East Midlands, and two years 
later led them to Amsterdam. When, in 1609, Smyth baptised himself, then 
Helwys and the rest of the Separatist congregation, thereby founding the first 
Baptist church, 33 he still acknowledged that magistrates were ‘the ordinance 
of the L, that every soule ought to be subject vnto the’ for ‘they are the 
ministers of God for our wealth: that we ought to be subject vnto them for 
conscience sake: that they are the ministers of God to take vengeance on 
them that do evil’. However, when magistrates were converted to the true 
faith and admitted into the true church by baptism, Smyth admitted he did 
not know what to do; he simply expressed the hope that the Lord would show 
them. 34 


31 lohn Smyth, A Paterne ofTrve Prayer (London: Felix Kyngston for Thomas Man, 1605), in Works , I, p. 
165. 

32 Smyth, Paterne, pp. 165-66. 

33 See Cross, ‘Adoption’, pp. 1-31. 

34 lohn Smyth, The Character of the Beast or The False Constitvtion of the Chvrch (s.l.: s.n., 1609), in 
Works , II, ‘The Epistle to the Reader’, p. 572. 
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In 1577 Hans de Ries and four others wrote the first Waterlander 
confession of faith 35 and, while the earliest extant edition is that of 1618, 36 
the first version is believed to have been revised in 1610 37 for the discussions 
between the Baptists and the Waterlanders. 38 Article 37 on ‘Government’ 
recognises the secular authority as ordained by God as necessary for 
maintaining public life, orderly citizenship, for the protection of the good 
and punishment of the evil, and that believers are to obey the government so 
long as it does not contravene God’s word. But such office was not for 
members of Christ’s church. Rather disciples ‘are called to lead a 
nonresistant life’ and that nothing is further from the call to follow in the 
master’s footsteps ‘than to rule this world with the sword’. While 
maintaining their position, de Ries declares, ‘we in no way seek to despise 
honest government’, nevertheless ‘the waging of war, the destroying of life 
and property of the enemy, etc., which things do not harmonize with the new 
life in Christ - lead us to avoid these offices and service’. 39 

Smyth and his group signed de Ries’ confession, 40 and at some point 
Smyth wrote in Latin his Defense of de Ries’s Confession (1610). 41 Also in 
support of their application to join the local Waterlanders, Smyth first wrote 
Corde credimus (probably late 1609, Short Confession of Faith in XX 
Articles by John Smyth ), 42 followed by a thirty-eight article confession, A 
Short Confession of Faith (1610). 43 While Corde credimus has nothing 
relevant to our subject, in Article 35 of the Short Confession, Smyth echoes 
much of de Ries’ confession in that the magistracy is a ‘necessary ordinance 
of God’, necessary ‘for the preservation of the common estate’, ‘for the 
reward of the good and punishing of the evil’, and that believers are to obey 
the magistrates, but that it was not an office for them to hold. Rather, 
disciples are commanded to follow Christ’s ‘unarmed and unweaponed life, 


35 Cornelius J. Dyck, ‘The First Waterlandian Confession of Faith’, Mennonite Quarterly Review 36.1 
(January 1962), 5-13, reproduces the confession, pp. 8-13. See also W.L. Lumpkin and Bill J. Leonard, 
Baptist Confessions of Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2 nd rev. edn, 2011), pp. 45-61, and the 
introduction on pp. 42-45. 

36 Cornelius J. Dyck, ‘A Short Confession of Faith by Hans de Ries’, Mennonite Quarterly Review 38.1 
(January 1964), 5-19, reproduces the confession on pp. 11-19. 

37 See Coggins, Congregation , pp. 84-94, and also his ‘A Short Confession of Hans de Ries: Union and 
Separation in Early Seventeenth-Century Holland’, Mennonite Quarterly Review 60.2 (April 1986), 128- 
38. 

38 In the 1618 Confession' s preface de Ries stated that he wrote it ‘for the use of some Englishmen, who 
had fled from England for their conscience’ sake’, see Coggins, Congregation , p. 85 n. 82. Details of the 
events and communications between Smyth’s and Helwys’ groups and the Waterlanders are discussed by 
Cross, ‘Adoption’, pp. 24-26. 

39 Dyck, ‘A Short Confession of Faith by Hans deRies’.pp. 18-19, all quotations from p. 19. 

40 See Coggins, Congregation , p. 89. 

41 [John Smyth], Defense of de Ries’s Confession (s.l.: s.n., [c. 1610]): for the Latin, see Works, II, pp. 685- 
709; and the English translation, Coggins, Congregation, pp. 172-94. 

42 John Smyth, Corde credimus, et ore confitemur (s.l.: s.n., n.d.), in Works, II, pp. 682-84; Short Confession 
of Faith in XX Articles by John Smyth (1609), in Lumpkin, Baptist Confessions, pp. 100-101. 

43 John Smyth, A Short Confession of Faith (1610), in Lumpkin, Baptist Confessions, pp. 102-13. 
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and of his cross-bearing footsteps’. Wars and the hurting of enemies’ bodies 
or goods do not belong to Christ’s way, so it ‘beseemeth not Christians to 
administer these offices’. 44 In his Defense of de Ries’s Confession, Article 
10, Smyth also denies that a Christian can be a magistrate, because the two 
kingdoms preclude it. Christ is a spiritual king and his kingdom is spiritual, 
and its weapons, laws, punishments, rewards, soldiers and warfare are all 
spiritual, therefore ‘I do not see how the church of Christ can administer that 
external and fleshly commonwealth’. A little later he declares, ‘when Christ 
bade us to love our enemies, I wonder how the Christian magistrate can take 
revenge of his foes?’ 45 At the end of his defence of de Ries’ Article 37, Smyth 
categorically states, ‘neither Christ nor the apostles nor that first and pure 
church recognized the office of magistrate or the use of the civil sword’. 46 

After Smyth’s death in August 1612, his congregation published his 
Propositions and conclusions, which comprised 100 articles, 47 and sets out 
his final position on the magistracy, which, as George observes, ‘reflects the 
extent of his move toward the Anabaptist view of the state’. 48 Article 83 
recognises that the magistrate ‘is a disposition or permissiue ordinace of 
God, for the good of mankinde: that one man like the brake beasts devoure 
not another ... and that iustice and ciuilitie may be presented amonge men’, 
who must please God by doing what is righteous and just in God’s eyes. 
Article 84 adds that, despite his office, the magistrate is not ‘to meddle with 
religion, or matters of conscience, to force and compell men to this or that 
form of religion, or doctrine: but to leaue Christian religion free, to euery 
mans conscience, and to handle onely ciuil transgressions ... iniuries and 
wronges of men against man ...’ But, Article 85 declares, should the 
magistrate become a disciple 

he must deny himself, take vp his crosse, and follow Christ: he must loue his 
enemies and not kill them, he must pray for them, and not punishe them, he must 
feed them and giue the drinke, not imprison them: banish them: dismember them: 
and spoyle their Goods: he must suffer persecution and affliction with Christ, and 
be slaundered, reviled, blasphemed, scourged, buffeted, spit vpon, imprisoned and 
killed with Christ: and that by the authoritie of magistrates, which things he cannot 
possiblie doe, and reteyne the reuendge of the sword. 49 


44 Smyth, A Short Confession of Faith , Article 35, pp. 111-12. 

45 [Smyth], Defense of de Ries’s Confession , Article 10, in Coggins, Congregation , p. 182. 

46 [Smyth], Defense of de Ries’s Confession , Article 37, in Coggins, Congregation, p. 193. 

47 [John Smyth], Propositions and conclusions, concerning true Christian religion, conteyning a confession 
of faith of certaine English people, liuinge at Amsterdam (s.l.: s.n., n.d. [c.1612-14]), in Works, II, pp. 733- 
50; and Lumpkin and Leonard, Baptist Confessions , pp. 115-29. 

48 George, ‘Between Pacifism’, p. 35. 

49 [Smyth], Propositions and conclusions, p. 748. 
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Thomas Helwys and the Baptist Patriotic View 

More widespread among Baptists than the pietistic view of war and peace 
has been the patriotic view, first articulated by Thomas Helwys. In the 1611 
Declaration of Faith, Helwys contrasts Smyth’s denial that Christians could 
be magistrates 50 with this with his own view, expressed in Article 24, 

That Magistracie is a Holie ordinance off GOD, that everie soule ought to bee 
subject to it not for feare onelie, but for conscience sake. Magistraets are the 
ministers off GOD for our wealth, they beare not the sword for nought. They are 
the ministers off GOD to take vengance on them that doe evil ... And therefore 
they may bee members off the Church off CHRIST, reteining their Magistracie, 
for no Holie Ordinance off GOD debarreth anie from being a member off 
CHRISTS Church. They beare the sword off GOD, which sword in all Lawfull 
administracions is to bee defended and supported by the servants off GOD that 
are vnder their Government. 51 

In An Advertisement or admonition , also published in 1611, Helwys wrote 
on ‘Of Magiftracie’, which shows that this had become a key issue between 
the two men and their respective congregations. This section opens with the 
statement that the king, princes and magistrates, ‘ruleing & governing by the 
power of god, with the fword of Iuftice, may be members of the church of 
Chrift reteyning their Magiftracie’, and that anyone who resists their power 
resists God’s ordinance. 

They are further called. The minifters of god, and their adminiftration is fet downe. 
To take vengance of them that do evill, and to praife them that do well. And the 
inftrument wherewith they are to punilh evilldoers, is the fword. And in all this 
they are the minifters of god for good & for the good of gods children efpecially 
... Thus is their power (being of god) holie & good: and their office & 
adminiftration holie, & good being ... appointed of god for good ... 52 

This was not, however, to cede a free hand to magistrates for they ‘are 
comaunded of god to judg righteous judgment’. 53 

But what about Christians and the sword? According to Helwys, ‘the 
thing that misleads you all’ - and here I think he is addressing not just Smyth 
and his congregation, but the Waterlander Mennonites as well, as they had 
influenced Smyth’s change of mind - is that ‘you can fee no fword’ other 
than the sword of the Spirit, the Bible, ‘and no armor but fpirituall armor in 
the kingdome of Chrift: and therefore the difciples of that kingdome (fay you) 
mu ft have no other weapons, nor put on no other armor, and then can there 
be no putting to death, nor anie warr neither ought to be, but all fpirituall’. 54 
It is unclear from this passage whether Helwys is permitting here, 


50 A Declaration of Faith of English People remaining at Amsterdam in Holland (s.l.: s.n., 1611), B2 r . 

51 A Declaration of Faith, A6 v . 

52 Helwys, An Advertisement, pp. 55-56. 

53 Helwys, An Advertisement, p. 68. 

54 Helwys, An Advertisement, p. 72. 
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presumably in circumstances that might be described loosely as a ‘just war’, 
the Christian’s use of the sword, or whether this is solely the prerogative of 
the magistrate, Christian or otherwise. The latter is suggested by the way the 
argument in the paragraph ends with the discussion specifically revolving 
around the magistracy, though, that said, he is directing his argument against 
Smyth and his congregation, and probably the Waterlanders as well, but also 
magistrates, some of whom he envisioned could be Christians. In support of 
this interpretation, it is significant how he continues his discussion 
immediately after we left it, in which he references the Christian’s treasure, 
bags, buildings, clothing, and meat: 

If then you will caft a[way] all weapons and armor but fu[c]h as the difciples of 
Chrift vfe in his kingdome, fo muft you [alfo] c[a]ft away all your baggs and 
treafure, and all your buyldings and houfes, and you must weare no apparell, but 
fpirituall apparelf eate] no meate but fpirituall meate. If to all this it be anfwered, 
that in the new Teftament the lawfull [vs]e of al thefe things be all[owe]d, wee 
[anfwer] eve[n] fo is the lawfull vfe of Magiftrac[ie] [with] the fword to punilh 
evill doers allowed and approved in the new Teftament, as is proved from Rom. 
13. which no man with anie good confcience fhall ever be able to gainfay. 55 

This is in no way to suggest that war is not a terrible thing. Helwys 
rhetorically asks, ‘what holie hart will not eafilie be brought to thinke, that 
warr is an vnchristianlike thinge, where there is fo much daughter and blood 
fhedd, and which is accompanied with fo manie calamities and miseries], 
and which is followed & m[aint]eyned by fo great force and violence by the 
arme of flelh: fo likewife is it a lamentable thinge that men Ihould be 
executed and put to death by fen[te]nce of l[aw] for o[ff]ences’. 56 
Nevertheless it is a ‘great fmne of ingratitude and vnthankfulnes’ to 
‘difaprove of Magiftrats, and of their punifhing of evill doers by the fword’, 
for if this did not happen then he believes that ‘all the Godlie on earth Ihould 
be deftroyed and the moft Godly firft’. What is more, ‘who are fitter to 
fupport and mainteyne the holy ordinance of god then they that profeffe to 
be the children of god, and who are fitter to feight iuft and good battells then 
good and iuft men.’ 57 In the early seventeenth century the king could call his 
subjects to arms, and this is something Helwys and company could do in all 
good conscience: ‘Our lord the king hath power to take our fonnes & our 
danhters [sic] to do all his fervices of warr, and of peace, yea all his fervile 
fervice whatsoever’, 58 and he saw this as one of the legitimate claims of the 
monarch on his subjects. 


55 Helwys, An Advertisement , pp. 72-73. 

56 Helwys, An Advertisement , p. 69. 

57 Helwys, An Advertisement , pp. 75-76. 

58 Thomas Helwys, A Short Declaration of the miftery of iniquity’ (s.l.: s.n., 1612), pp. 39-40. 
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Smyth’s congregation was finally accepted into fellowship with the 
Waterlanders in 1615, 59 three years after Smyth’s death and Helwys and his 
smaller congregation had returned to London. During the 1620s the by then 
five English Baptist churches (in London, Tiverton, Sarum [Salisbury], 
Coventry and Lincoln), totalling 150, 60 were in correspondence with the 
Waterlander Mennonites. 61 In early 1624, Elias Tookey and seventeen others 
separated from John Murton, who had succeeded Helwys when he died in 
1615, and the London congregation he now led. 

In a letter dated 17 March 1525, Tookey discussed christology, the 
taking of oaths, and war, as these were three areas over which they disagreed 
with the Waterlanders. On war they agreed with the Murton congregation 
that Christians can participate in a just war: 

as we must use spiritual weapons in a spiritual war, it follows simply that it is 
allowed to Christians to use worldly weapons in a worldly warfare for a righteous 
matter ... Indeed, we think that it is now not less allowed to Christians to use 
worldly weapons or arms in a just war, with which they must protect themselves, 
as it has been before, and even to perform all other exercises, on condition only 
that they govern their warfare by justice ... We are also of opinion that, if the 
enemies who carry on an unjust war are killed in that war, their blood will be on 
their heads, while the defenders are innocent. 62 

Smyth and his congregation had adopted the Mennonite position on the 
magistracy when applying to join with the Waterlanders, but Tookey and his 
group maintained the position we have already seen advocated by Helwys. 
In a letter dated 18 November 1526, Tookey suggested that the differences 
they had with the Waterlanders were not over the office of the magistracy, 
but its ‘manner of execution’, specifically ‘whether the magistrature may use 
the sword which is given her by God to the protection of the right of the good 
subjects of this world against all invasions, wrongs, and similar crimes, and 
with which she punishes murderers’. 63 For him, the office of the magistracy 
concerned worldly not ecclesiastical affairs, though he did not separate them, 
for ‘worldly ordinations’ are also ‘from God, and are good’. He therefore 
asked the Waterlanders, ‘Can those things which are good be an obstacle that 
one can be a disciple of Christ, or that he may be a Christian? Or are men 
hindered by the church to do those things which are good? ... If magistracy 


59 Smyth’s congregation was finally assimilated into the Waterlander Mennonite church in 1640. See, 
Coggins, Congregation, pp. 107-14. 

60 Letter by Cornelius C. Aresto (according to Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters in the Light 
of Recent Research (1550-1641) [2 vols; New York: Russell & Russell, 1967 (1912)], I, p. xiii, ‘Cornelius 
Claesz. Anslo(o)’; see Burrage’s Dutch transcription of this letter, pp. 239-41) to Hans de Ries, dated 13 
November 1626, in Benjamin Evans, The Early English Baptists (2 vols; London: J. Heaton & Son, 1862- 
64), II, pp. 24-25 (p. 25). 

61 Some of this correspondence is reproduced by Burrage, Early English Dissenters, II, pp. 222-59; and 
Evans, Early English Baptists, II, pp. 21-44. See also Coggins, Congregation, pp. 210-11 n. 203. 

62 Evans, Early English Baptists, II, pp. 37-40 (p. 40). 

63 Evans, Early English Baptists, II, pp. 26-30 (p. 28). 
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impedes us from Christianity, then it must be considered as sin and evil’, in 
which case Christians are to desire its ruin and not pray for it, nor thank God 
for it. ‘But it is no evil and no sin’, and Christians are to pray and thank God 
for it ‘as a good ordinance established by him ... and, therefore, it cannot 
hinder one to be a Christian’. 64 

Tookey develops this: as a good ordinance God has given the sword 
into the hands of the magistrates, who he believed could be Christians, and 
God has done so ‘to revenge on him who commits evil, and to protect him 
who acts rightly’. To take away the sword, then, would be to take away the 
magistracy’s authority, for to do so would mean that the wicked will not 
‘esteem their command, if they have not the power to compel one to the 
things that are right by the sword’. The magistrates, therefore, need the sword 
to prevent those who would take life. But all this pertains to the worldly 
realm, in which the disciples can participate as magistrates: ‘arms are good, 
and the possession of them right among the disciples just as all other worldly 
things’. But God does not allow their use ‘to protect his spiritual kingdom’ 
because ‘the arms of the host of his kingdom are not carnal, but spiritual’. 65 

If the interpretation put forward here of what Helwys was saying, and 
was carried on by Tookey, is valid - that there are occasions when it is their 
patriotic duty for Baptists to employ violence in defence of their country - 
then it set a precedent for both General and Particular Baptists fighting in the 
civil wars of the 1640s, their serving as army chaplains, 66 and, by extension, 
for Baptist service in the armed forces in later conflicts. But it must be 
underscored that these conflicts were not religious, for Baptists have almost 
always eschewed the resort to violence to impose Christianity on anyone. 


Conclusion 

By the late 1620s, then, the earliest Baptists had clearly identified, defined, 
and discussed the three Baptist positions regarding war and peace, though it 
would not be until the early mid-twentieth century before the pacifist 
position would receive viable and concrete expression in national and 
international peace societies, 67 and advocates such as Martin Luther King 
and President Carter. In recent decades, Baptist pacifism has received 
renewed inspiration from the Anabaptist tradition, 68 bringing us, as it were, 
almost full circle. 


64 Evans, Early English Baptists, II, pp. 28-29. 

65 Evans, Early English Baptists, II, p. 29. 

66 See, for example, Anne Laurence, Parliamentary Army Chaplains 1642-1651 (Royal Historical Society 
Studies in History, 59; Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1990), passim. 

67 E.g., the Baptist Peace Fellowship in Britain was founded in 1932, see Dekar, Healing, pp. 246-54. 

68 See, for example, Ian M. Randall, ‘Baptist-Anabaptist Identity among European Baptists since the 
1950s’, in John H.Y. Briggs and Anthony R. Cross (eds), Baptists and the World: Renewing the Vision. 
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Lorkin concludes his short work under the heading ‘What now?’ when 
he writes, 

The dilemma remains. It is a paradox as well as a dilemma ... All over the world, 
Christians feel quite sure that war is against the mind of Christ, but the instinct to 
defend home and country against evil and violence prevents them from becoming 
declared pacifists. The world desires, longs for, prays for peace. Yet in fear it 
continues to arm. 69 

Should Christians, then, ‘wait upon events, improvising attitudes in the light 
of changing circumstances ...?’ or ‘should we accept at the hands of our Lord 
the call to think again?’ 70 Whatever the answer of our forebears, it is 
incumbent on each generation, under the Holy Spirit, to examine again this 
most important and contemporary of issues. 
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The Nazi Persecution of the Jews and 
Scottish Baptist Indignation 


Lee B. Spitzer 


As Hitler rose to power and the Nazis began to discriminate against Jews, Baptists 
around the globe responded in different ways. This article chronicles the responses 
of the Baptist Union of Scotland, who throughout the Holocaust era protested 
against the persecution of the Jews in Europe. Scottish Baptists had a sound grasp 
of the theological challenges Nazism posed for Christianity, and responded 
according to historical Baptist core convictions, such as soul freedom, individual 
liberty, separation of church and state, and the notion of personality. Articles 
published in The Scottish Baptist Magazine reflected Scottish Baptist concern and 
angst. The Social Service Committee and its chairperson, Rev. James Hair, took 
the lead in condemning the Nazi persecution of the Jews. However, such Scottish 
Baptist ‘indignation’ did not result in significant systemic assistance for Jewish 
victims and refugees. 


Key Words 
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Introduction 

Adolf Hitler was appointed Chancellor of the German government on 30 
January 1933. 1 Ironically, in the February 1933 issue of The Scottish Baptist 
Magazine, the Scottish Baptist College Principal, J. T. Forbes, 2 declared, 
‘ethically, the world is growing beyond pure and simple nationalism’. 
Looking for a humanistic and harmonious ‘unity in variety’ amongst the 
peoples of the globe, Forbes denounced the ancient Jewish understanding of 
racial bifurcation (Jew versus Gentile), which was replaced by Christianity’s 
doctrine of humanity as ‘one family’: 

To the Jews there were just two sorts of people in the world, themselves and the 
rest. Indelible race traits, and a perverted, misunderstood faith were the forces 
making the separation. Jews were really trustees to guard God’s truth and give it 
to the whole world. They clutched at privilege and forgot duty. Outsiders were 


1 On Hitler’s rise to power, see Bernard Green, European Baptists and the Third Reich (London: Baptist 
Historical Society, 2008), pp. 23-44. 

2 Brian Talbot, ed., A Distinctive People: A Thematic Study of Aspects of the Witness of Baptists in Scotland 
in the Twentieth Century’ (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2014), p. 58; and Thomas Stewart, ‘Our 
Theological Colleges (II) in Scotland’, Baptist Quarterly, Volume 1, Issue 2 (1922), p. 67. 
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undesirable, were even hated and despised. Christ’s coming changed all that. He 
found unity in the race, for God’s image was in every man. 3 

According to Forbes, Christianity’s notion of a political society ‘submerges 
all divisions. The small matters and petty irritations which breed race hatred 
disappear in view of the majestic uniting powers.’ 4 In contrast to the multi¬ 
national character of a Christian world order, the Jewish dream of a 
homeland was less noble. Forbes noted, ‘Christ had no territory to give men, 
like the patrons of the Zionists who wished to settle them in Palestine or 
British East India.’ 5 


The First Wave of Jewish Persecution (1933) 

Following the initial waves of anti-Semitic discrimination by Hitler’s Nazi 
government in the spring of 1933, the Council of the Baptist Union of 
Scotland, on behalf of its 151 churches and 22,900 members, 6 felt compelled 
to express its ‘indignation’ that Jews were suffering persecution and to 
declare its support for Baptist core convictions. On 31 May 1933, in 
Edinburgh, Rev. James Hair, representing the Social Service Committee, 
presented a resolution to the eighty-four delegates, which passed without 
dissent: 

The Council of the Baptist Union of Scotland place on record their indignation at 
the persecution of the Jews in Germany, their dismay at the action of governments 
in denying freedom and the full rights of citizenship to well-disposed subjects on 
the grounds of race or of religious or political beliefs and their abhorrence of all 
methods of repression and persecution. They declare their continued adherence to 
the principle of complete freedom of conscience and liberty of opinion and 
speech. 7 

In its annual report, the Social Service Committee considered the 
problems of Sunday shopping and unemployment, and then turned to the 
situation in Germany: ‘The Committee has been deeply concerned at the 
menace to religious liberty involved in the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany under the Hitler regime.’ It described the resolution quoted above 
as being concerned with the German Christian attacks against ‘the historic 
Baptist tradition of liberty of conscience in religious matters’ affecting the 
Church. Additionally, the committee desired to make plain its ‘dismay at the 


3 J. T. Forbes, ‘The Christian World State’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (February 1933), p. 3. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 

6 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1934 (covering 1933), p. 61. For an overview of the Scottish Baptist 
Union during the time period of this paper, see Brian R. Talbot, ed., A Distinctive People, Chapter 4, 
‘Blessed Be the Tie that Binds: Scottish Baptists and their Relationships with other Baptist Churches, 1900 
to 1945’, pp. 80-98. 

7 ‘Baptist Union of Scotland Quarterly Meetings’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (July 1933), p. 14; see 
also The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1934 (covering 1933), pp. 107-08. 
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violent and unscrupulous suppression of freedom of opinion in vogue in 
Germany at the present moment’. Most interestingly, the committee made a 
point of revealing that it had sent the resolution to ‘the official heads of the 
Baptist Denomination in Germany’ as a response to the perceived lack of 
expected protest from their German brethren about the troubling acts of the 
Nazis: 

What was done by these brethren in the matter we do not know, but we can make 
a shrewd guess. Comments made by Gennan Baptists on an article in the “Baptist 
Times” seem to point to the fact that the German Baptists are in ignorance of the 
excesses that we believe to have occurred, and share the belief of many good 
people in Germany that Hitlerism is the only alternative to Communism . 8 


The Baptist World Alliance Congress in Berlin (1934) 

The 1934 Social Service Committee report did not specifically mention the 
plight of German Jews, but it did admit that the committee was ‘concerned 
with the conditions of things in Germany’. Their focus was on the German 
Church struggle: ‘.. .German Christians who are protesting against the action 
of those in authority are defending something which is vital to any true 
expression of the Christian Religion and are in need of our encouragement 
and our prayers’. 9 An editorial in The Scottish Baptist Magazine rejected the 
possibility of Fascism or Communism being an option for Scotland, and 
declared, ‘Evangelical religion has never prospered under political 
dictatorship, nor is it prospering when such prevails to-day. ’ 10 The paper also 
reported on the Scottish Churches’ Council discussion regarding the Aryan 
Paragraph’s application to ecclesiastical affairs. 11 

The fifth Baptist World Congress was held in Berlin from 4 to 10 
August 1934. 12 The selection of Berlin was controversial, but the tireless 
advocacy of the Alliance’s General Secretary, J. H. Rushbrooke, 13 and the 
insistence of the German Baptists, wore down opposition. 14 The Scottish 
Baptist Magazine published a brief but positive initial assessment of the 


8 The Scottish Boptist Yearbook for 1934 (covering 1933), Social Service Committee, p. 173. 

9 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1935 (covering 1934), Social Service Committee, p. 183. 

10 ‘Freedom’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (July 1934), p. 1. 

11 ‘Report of the Scottish Churches’ Council’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (July 1934),p.2. 

12 See J. H. Rushbrooke, ed., Fifth Baptist World Congress: Berlin, August 4-10, 1934 (London: Baptist 
World Alliance, 1934); Green, European Baptists and the Third Reich, pp. 45-51; Lee B. Spitzer, Baptists, 
Jews, and the Holocaust (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2017), pp. 72-73, 90-92, 128-132, 398-414. 

13 On the life and ministry of J. H. Rushbrooke, see Ernest A. Payne, James Henry Rushbrooke, 1870-1947: 
A Baptist Greatheart (London: Kingsgate Press, 1954), and Bernard Green, Tomorrow’s Man: A Biography 
of James Henry Rushbrooke (London: Baptist Historical Society, 1996). 

14 Richard V. Pierard, ‘The Baptist World Alliance: An Overview of Its History’. Review and Expositor 
Vol. 103 (2006), 719-720. See also Erich Geldbach’s chapter on ‘The Years of Anxiety and World War II’ 
that covers the Berlin Congress and the Baptist World Alliance from a German-friendly perspective, in 
Richard V. Pierard, ed.. Baptists Together in Christ 1905-2005: A Hundred-Year History’ of the Baptist 
World Alliance (Birmingham, AL: Samford University Press, 2005), pp. 74-99. 
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Congress and its German hosts. Refraining from specifically mentioning the 
Racialism resolution which denounced anti-Semitism, 15 the paper noted that 
‘Resolutions and speeches were characterised by that liberty of utterance 
which is the pride and the heritage of Baptists the world over.’ 16 A more 
detailed review was published in the October 1934 issue. Written by Scottish 
Baptist Union President James Macindoe and James Scott, the Jewish 
question received much deserved attention: 

The Congress did not hesitate to express itself on such questions as Race, 
Disarmament, Church and State, and the mind of the Congress is embodied in the 
seven resolutions which were adopted. Regarding the Racial question, the 
Congress deplored and condemned as a violation of the law of God all racial 
animosity, and every form of oppression or unfair discrimination toward the Jews, 
toward coloured people, or toward subject races in any part of the world. 17 

In his review of the Berlin Congress, published in The Scottish Baptist 
Magazine in June 1935, J. H. Rushbrooke led off with a nod to the headline 
grabbing aspects of the meeting — specifically, the resolutions: 

What was the message of that Berlin Assembly? The newspapers naturally laid 
hold on exciting incidents. They told how in the capital city of Adolf Hitler the 
world parliament of a great religious communion representing all parts of the earth 
unanimously adopted a resolution condemning racial pride, not in general terms 
but with express reference to “oppression or unfair discrimination toward the 
Jews.” They told how these same Baptists had spoken out for world peace in an 
atmosphere of resurgent nationalism and military enthusiasm. They told how, 
precisely where the totalitarian State was seeking to control the Church. Baptists 
declared by resolution that the State possesses no such right and that the Church 
which submits to such a claim betrays its Lord. 18 

The global Baptist leader was most pleased that the ‘Roman Catholic 
Press paid generous tribute to what we said and did in Berlin, and the Jews 
have expressed their gratitude in the highest terms’. However, Rushbrooke’s 
remarks contained at least three curious omissions. First, he did not add that 
the Racialism resolution which condemned Nazi anti-Semitism also opposed 
discrimination against African-Americans and other races. The Jewish 
clause did receive the most attention in the world’s press, to be sure. Second, 
he did not mention that the plight of the German Jews continued to 
deteriorate in the course of the following months, indicating that the 
resolution did not impact Hitler’s agenda in any significant manner. Third, 
Rushbrooke refrained from specifically criticising the German Baptists, even 
as they were seeking accommodation and recognition from the German 


15 Rushbrooke, ed., Fifth Baptist World Congress: Berlin, August 4-10, 1934, Minutes, Item 163, p. 17, and 
Report of Commission No. 2 - ‘Racialism’, pp. 39-41. 

16 ‘Baptist World Congress’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (September 1934), p. 1. 

17 James Macindoe and James Scott, ‘Fifth Baptist World Congress’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine 
(October 1934), p. 2. In an addendum to the main article, D. Merrick Walker, who organised the Scottish 
delegation, only had praise for the German hosts, both secular and Baptist. 

18 Rushbrooke, ‘The Fifth Baptist World Congress’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (June 1935), p. 5. 
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government as a legal and legitimate religious sect. He also deflected reports 
of German press censorship (specifically about the Racialism resolution), 
rhetorically asking, ‘is a religious conference ever fully reported in the 
secular press?’ 19 

Even more startling was Rushbrooke’s view that the resolutions 
passed did ‘not represent the largest and lasting significance of Berlin’. Of 
greater significance were the Congress’ ‘theological, devotional and 
missionary themes’. Rushbrooke stated: 

Where we touched political and social issues — and we did not shirk them — it 
was not in the spirit of mere politicians... We had not met to discuss public issues 
with an occasional and incidental reference to religion. We were there to testify 
to the faith that makes us Baptists.. . 20 

Nevertheless, he closed with his thanks that the Congress spoke ‘to the 
conscience of the world.’ 21 


Kristallnacht and Scottish Baptist Indignation (1935-1938) 

After 1934, the Nazi campaign of persecution against the Jews entered into 
a more subtle phase, and the attention of the world lessened. In a sense, 
measures enacted against the German Jews were measured, and the legalistic 
routine simply became less newsworthy as it lost its sensationalism. The 
subsequent loss of indignation can be seen in the Scottish Baptist yearbooks 
and magazine. 

Between 1935 and 1937, The Scottish Baptist Magazine and the 
Scottish Baptist annual meetings did not specifically address the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. In April 1935, James Hair published an article 
opposing the totalitarian nature of the Nazi Government, in light of the 
ongoing Church struggle. Siding with German Protestant Evangelicals, he 
saw the struggle primarily through the lens of religious liberty. The issue of 
the civil rights of Jews was not addressed. 22 After twenty-one years of 
service, Hair passed on the mantle of leadership of the Social Service 
Committee to Alexander Clark, pastor of the Motherwell Baptist Church. 23 
The Committee energetically promoted a series of nine conferences, which 
focused on topics such as the cinema, unemployment, Sunday Sabbath 
observance, peace, and ecumenical relationships. The ongoing plight of the 
Jews was not highlighted. 24 Similarly, in 1936, unemployment, the opening 


19 Ibid. 

20 Rushbrooke, ‘The Fifth Baptist World Congress’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (June 1935), p. 5. 

21 Ibid. 

22 James Hair, ‘The Fight for Religious Liberty’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (April 1935), p. 6. 

23 Talbot, ed., A Distinctive People, p. 107. 

24 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1936 (covering 1935), Social Service Committee, pp. 180-81. 
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of shops on Sundays, marriage laws, and gambling received attention. 
Regarding European peace, the Committee did criticise Germany’s 
occupation of the Rhineland. 25 

On 12 March 1938, Germany invaded Austria and then successfully 
annexed it, eliciting ‘a shock of horror’ from Scottish Baptists and the rest 
of the world. In its April 1938 issue, The Scottish Baptist Magazine noted 
the impotence of ‘the great democratic nations’ who ‘could have done 
nothing to arrest the onslaught of dictatorial might’ and the ‘flouting of 
international law’. The editor surmised that on a deeper level, Germany’s 
aggression foretold the imminent ‘eclipse of Christianity’ in Europe, with 
the persecution of Jews as but one example: 

But can the Europe of to-day be described as in any sense Christian? The growing 
lists of suicides in Austria, the cynical persecution of religious leaders, even after 
they have been acquitted of the major charges against them, the bitter persecution 
of the Jews, the hellish holocaust of Barcelona write Ichabod on a godless 
civilization. It is once more the hour and the power of darkness. 26 

The German Nazis’ ‘power of darkness’ challenged the ethical and moral 
sensibilities of the entire world on the evening of 9 to 10 November 1938. 
On Kristallnacht — ‘the Night of Broken Glass’— Jewish synagogues, shops, 
and homes were targeted in a country-wide wave of anti-Semitic rage. The 
global reaction was swift and almost universally appalled at the atrocities 
that Nazi-inspired mobs unleashed against Jewish citizens. 

Prior to Kristallnacht, the Scottish Baptist Council, at its meeting on 
21 September 1938 in Glasgow, passed a resolution expressing opposition 
to Rumanian persecution of Baptists, an ongoing core concern for 
Rushbrooke and the Baptist World Alliance. In response to the deteriorating 
political conditions on the continent, the Council also passed a resolution 
presented by the Social Service Committee which recommended that 

where possible our churches unite with churches of other denominations in 
services of intercession; and where no such services are held that they arrange for 
special seasons of prayer. 27 

The 1938 Scottish Baptist Assembly took place from 24 to 27 October, 
well before Kristallnacht. The Social Service Committee portion of the 
Assembly was declared to be a business session, for the purpose of 
considering resolutions. After approving resolutions on temperance, 
marriage, and gambling, the Assembly approved a resolution on religious 
liberty, opposing ‘the claim of the Totalitarian and Communistic 


25 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1937 (covering 1936), Social Service Committee and Appendices to 
the Report, pp. 177-82. 

26 ‘The Rape of Austria’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (April 1938), p. 1. 

27 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1939 (covering 1938), Council Report - September 21, 1938 at 
Glasgow (70 present), pp. 127-29. 
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Governments to set the State and its enactments above the citizens’ loyalty 
to God’; it also criticised ‘the persecution of earnest Christians, pastors and 
laymen, in Germany, Russia, and elsewhere’. The Nazi persecution of its 
Jewish population was not mentioned. A follow-up resolution was approving 
of the appeasement policies pursued by Great Britain at Munich, and 
expressed the naive hope that, in the aftermath of the German takeover of 
Czechoslovakia, ‘harsh and oppressive measures will be excluded’. They 
also dreamed that ‘in the struggle of ideologies in Europe, the rights and 
liberties of minorities and individuals must be upheld and defended at all 
costs’. 28 The next day, the Social Service Committee praised Chamberlain 
and thanked God ‘that war has been averted’. It repeated the need to protect 
the ‘rights and liberties of minorities and individuals’ and added, ‘the only 
security against war and all of its horrors lies in the growth of unity between 
Christians in all lands, and a desire to live together by the grace of God, in 
increasing friendship’. Copies of the statement were sent to the press, to 
government officials and to Rushbrooke, so that through the Baptist World 
Alliance, ‘it may be circulated, if possible, among Baptists in other lands’. 29 

It did not take long for Scottish Baptists to reconsider their enthusiasm 
for appeasement. The November 1938 issue of The Scottish Baptist 
Magazine gave voice to the growing sense of doubt and uncertainty many 
felt following the German conquest of Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless, the 
paper justified Great Britain’s policy of appeasement and sympathised with 
all those who ‘had come to hold that anything is preferable to armed 
conflict’. 30 

However, following the horrors of Kristallnacht, The Scottish Baptist 
Magazine expressed shock and dismay, reviving the sense of indignation 
first expressed by Scottish Baptists in 1933. Alluding to the relief felt by 
many just weeks earlier, when the Munich Agreement seemingly averted war 
(at the cost of Czechoslovakia’s loss of independence), the paper railed 
against the Nazi-inspired attacks against innocent German Jews, while also 
confessing a sense of helplessness: 

We had just begun to breathe freely after a crisis that almost precipitated another 
World Conflict, we were slowly becoming accustomed to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, we were still beset by apprehension as to when and where the 
next rude blow would be struck at our sense of security when we were confronted 
with the spoliation and oppression of the German Jews in circumstances of 
harshness and cruelty that can only be matched in the records of the dark ages. 


28 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1939 (covering 1938), Assembly Report - October 26, 1938, pp. 158- 
61. 

29 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1939 (covering 1938), Social Service Committee Report - 27 October 
1938, pp. 165-66. 

30 ‘Conflict of Opinion’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (November 1938), pp. 1-2. See also Talbot, ed., A 
Distinctive People, p. 90. 
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And, as in the other cases, the confusion of our minds, the courage to our sense of 
right, and the harrowing of our feelings were accentuated by our inability, in any 
effective way, to intervene. 31 

The editorial next recounted the sad historical plight of European Jews: 

Persecuted, despoiled, killed in their thousands, the remnant driven from country 
to country, century after century, the Jews have been the Ishmaels of history, every 
man’s hand against them. If in lands like our own, they had at last won toleration 
and equality of civic and political rights, they had won very little else. Even in this 
country, they remained a people apart, with whom we had little intercourse and 
less common understanding. If this was to some extent due to their religious 
isolation, and a national temper that was the result of their long unhappy lot, it 
was also the result of an aloofness on our part which made us heedless of any 
demand for interest and sympathy where they were concerned. 32 

The editorial’s confessed historical lack of friendship between Christians and 
Jews, 33 however, could not prevent Scottish Baptists from expressing ‘pity 
and indignation’ at what had transpired during Kristallnacht’s unleashing of 
violence and persecution: 

Their sufferings in Germany these last weeks have touched the springs of our 
common humanity, and the public conscience has been stirred to pity and 
indignation. In the welter of conflicting interests, and the criss-cross of 
international bitterness and suspicion, it becomes harder and harder to do anything 
to help oppressed nations and peoples. We cannot have quiet of mind and 
conscience, however, until everything possible is said and done to impress the 
perpetrators with the intensity of the horror their doings have aroused in the 
breasts of people who still cling to the primal decencies of international behaviour. 
Nor can we rest until some strong effort is made to mitigate the sufferings of so 
many innocent people. Shylock’s words, “Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions?.. .If you prick us, do we 
not bleed?.. .If you poison us, do we not die?” must have been recalled by many 
as the story of outrage upon outrage came across the wires. 34 

Scottish Baptist indignation did not abate as 1939 dawned. The terror 
of Kristallnacht questioned the reasonableness of support for the policy of 
appeasement. James Hair wrote: 

World horror at the persecution of the Jews by Germany has increased in intensity 
and volume as the facts of the situation have become more widely and more fully 
known... The inhumanity of the pogrom has been made plain to the world in the 
pictures published of child-refugees landing in this country and elsewhere, 
fatherless and motherless as the result of this insensate decree. These, for the most 
part, seem to be the children of the better-off. What of the others who are huddled 
in concentration camps in No-Mans Lands that are their only refuge, in the Arctic 


31 ‘The Mailed Fist’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (December 1938), p. 1. 

32 Ibid. 

33 On the relationship between Jews and Baptists in Europe, see John H. Y. Briggs, general ed., A Dictionary 
of European Baptist Life and Thought (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2009), ‘Anti-Semitism 
and the Holocaust’, pp. 15-16; and ‘Jews and Judaism, Baptists and’, pp. 275-78. 

34 ‘The Mailed Fist’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (December 1938), p. 1. 
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weather conditions of the past week? A continuance of this, and the democratic 
nations will know what to expect, if, in one way or another, they fail to establish 
European “appeasement”. 35 

Hair took comfort in the unity of dismay Scotland’s Christian denominations 
expressed. Scottish Baptist indignation was shared by others, and he was 
pleased that they stood in solidarity with the Jewish community in 
Edinburgh: 

The remarkable unity of spirit on this horror amongst all sections of the Church 
has been shown in many ways. The great meeting in Edinburgh, at which 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists took 
part, along with the head of the Jewish synagogue in the city, with two 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church on the platform, revealed the 
widespread nature of the indignation and disgust which Hitler and his henchmen 
have aroused by this latest exhibition of the frenzied fury which is Nazism. 36 

In the same issue, Nazi anti-Semitism was placed in historical perspective in 
an article composed before Kristallnacht. Chronicling developments from 
1933 to 1938 in three lengthy paragraphs, the plight of German Jews was 
detailed in an arresting manner. The opening paragraph offered statistics on 
the emigration of Jews from Germany to other parts of the world in response 
to Hitler’s policies: 

According to official statistics published 10 th June, 1938, it will be thirty years 
before the last Jew has left Germany. This estimation refers only to “Jews by 
origin”. The number of “non-Aryans” within the meaning of the Nuremberg laws 
is much greater, as the offspring of mixed marriages are included. Herr Hitler 
assumed power in February, 1933, and between then and March, 1936, about 
100,000 Jews left Gennany, about one-third of them going to Palestine; since 
1936, however, the number of emigrants has noticeably decreased. In 1936, for 
example, only 21,000 Jews left Germany, 8,000 going to Palestine, 10,000 to 
overseas countries and 3,000 to various parts of Europe. In 1937 emigrants further 
slackened - only 15,000, of whom 4,000 went to Palestine. The decreasing flow 
of emigration points to the fact that foreign countries are reaching the limit of their 
willingness to receive Jewish refugees. 37 

The sinister nature of Nazi anti-Semitism, especially in regard to Austria, 
was then analysed. Scottish Baptists had a right to be indignant in the face of 
the ‘systematic destruction’ of the Jewish populations under Nazi rule: 

Since 1933, the policy of the Reich towards the Jews has been that of emigration 
or annihilation, but some measure of decency was observed in enabling the Jews 
to prepare themselves for emigration. In Vienna and Austria generally, for a time, 
neither decency nor humanity checked the will to destroy. There have been several 
orgies of Jew-baiting, such as Europe has not known since the darkest days of the 
Middle Ages; a community once outstanding in intellect and culture is in danger 
of being turned into a community of beggars. When the Nazis invaded Austria 


35 James Hair, ‘Spread of Religious Persecution’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (January 1939), p. 5. 

36 Ibid. 

37 ‘The Crime of being a Jew in Germany’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (January 1939), p. 16. 
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they at once forced masses of Jews and Jewesses to scrub streets and Nazi 
barracks, houses of wealthy Jews were ransacked. Jewish businesses were taken 
over arbitrarily by “Aryans”. That period came to an end, the considered policy 
now is one of systematic destruction and the maintenance of panic for the whole 
Jewish population. Tens of thousands of Jews have been thrown out of 
employment; many important Jewish businesses have been confiscated or placed 
under an Aryan Commissar, under conditions which compel Jews to sign them 
away at any price. 

The conclusion left no doubt that Nazi anti-Semitism, if left 
unchecked, would culminate in the annihilation of the Jewish population in 
Europe: 

The strength of Anti-Semitism in Germany may be estimated from a speech by 
Herr Julius Streicher on 26 th June to some 200,000 Franconian peasants, in which 
he is reported to have said that anyone who still recognized the League of Nations 
was in league with the devil - that was, the Jews, and that the sun will not shine 
again for the peoples of the earth until the last Jew has died, that is, when the last 
bacillus of disease has gone. 39 

Scottish Baptists did not have the capacity to save the entire Jewish race, but 
in response to Kristallnacht their Council, at the urging of the Finance 
Committee, agreed to ‘be associated with the appeal being sent out by the 
Scottish churches on behalf of non-Aryan Christian refugees from Germany 
and Central Europe’ on 30 November 1938. 40 


World War, the Holocaust, and Scottish Baptist Indignation 
(1939-1947) 

In the months leading up to the outbreak of hostilities between the Axis and 
Allied powers, most religious leaders, including the Scottish Baptists, clung 
to the hope that war could be averted. In April 1939, The Scottish Baptist 
Magazine acknowledged ongoing ‘German aggression’ and the need for 
‘freedom-loving nations of the world’ to ‘stop this movement toward world 
domination’. It hoped that the Christian witness might convince the Germans 
and Italians ‘that, while nothing will be yielded to violence, understanding is 
possible by reasonable methods’. 41 

In his capacity as General Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, 
Rushbrooke spoke at the Northern Baptist Convention’s annual meeting in 
Los Angeles (which featured remarks by a Jewish Rabbi) on the ‘European 


38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

40 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1940 (covering 1939), Digest of Minutes for the Council - November 
30, 1938, p. 122; see also The Finance Committee Report - November 22, 1938, p. 130. 

41 ‘This Critical Hour’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (April 1939), p. 1. 
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situation: political and religious’. 42 The Scottish Baptist Magazine's report 
on the Baptist World Alliance’s 1939 World Congress in Atlanta omitted the 
fact that the leading Rabbi of the city addressed the Baptist global family. 43 
W. Holms Coats, Principal of the Baptist Theological College of Scotland 
since 1935, 44 did note that the Congress featured an admirable protest against 
Southern segregation: ‘A special welcome was given to the negro delegates, 
whose presence on the platform along with their white brethren was 
something of a novelty in the Southern States.’ 45 Rushbrooke sought to 
uphold the unity of the international Baptist movement, even as the division 
between the Axis and democratic nations deepened to the point of war. He 
recalled that ‘when war seemed imminent’ in 1938, he issued a non-political 
‘call to prayer to renounce the spirit of hate, to hold fast to our unity in Christ 
whatever may happen in the earthly sphere’, and he was happy to share that 
the ‘response was general and wonderful — and most significant was that of 
our German brethren’. 46 Rushbrooke did not mention that German Baptists 
did nothing to help Jews during Kristallnacht. Nevertheless, it was not 
possible to completely smooth over the political divide between Baptists. 
The paper admitted that a lively debate between the British Baptist Union’s 
General Secretary, M. E. Aubrey, 47 and the German and Italian Baptists 
provided fireworks for attendees to behold: 

On the whole the speeches were “safe” and unexciting; but on the last day the 
German delegates provided some relief by a courageous protest against what they 
considered misrepresentation of the position in Germany. Baptists, they said, were 
perfectly free to carry on their work; indeed, the Church was not oppressed in 
Nazi Gennany except when it meddled with politics; and they strongly countered 
M. E. Aubrey’s contention that democracy is the proper political expression of 
Christianity. That would mean, they said, that under any other form of government 
the Church must perish. This, of course, was not Mr. Aubrey’s meaning at all;.. , 48 


42 J. H. Rushbrooke, ‘The Northern Baptist Convention’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (August 1939), p. 
11. See also the Annual of the 1939 Northern Baptist Convention , Agenda Schedule, pp. 60, 64, 155-56. 
The Northern Baptist Convention is now known as the American Baptist Churches USA. For a full 
treatment of the Northern Baptist Convention’s responses to the Holocaust, see Spitzer, Baptists, Jews, and 
the Holocaust, pp. 141-252. 

43 J. H. Rushbrooke, ed., Sixth Baptist World Congress Atlanta, GA July 22-28, 1939 (Atlanta, GA: The 
Baptist World Alliance, 1939), Minutes, Item 12, p. 3; see also Bernard Green, European Baptists and the 
Third Reich, pp. 65-69; and Spitzer, Baptists, Jews, and the Holocaust, pp. 414-25. 

44 David W. Bebbington and David Ceri Jones, eds, Evangelicalism and Fundamentalism in the United 
Kingdom during the Twentieth Century’ (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), p. 281. 

45 W. Holms Coats, ‘Atlanta’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (September 1939), p. 1. 

46 Ibid., p. 2. 

47 M. E. Aubrey’s ministerial career is reviewed in memoriam in the 1958 Baptist Union Handbook, pp. 
337-39. For a critical review of Aubrey’s life and service, see W. M. S. West, ‘The Young Mr Aubrey’, 
Baptist Quarterly, Volume 33 Issue 8 (1990), 351-63; ‘The Reverend Secretary Aubrey Part I’, Baptist 
Quarterly, Volume 34 Issue 5 (1992), 199-213; ‘The Reverend Secretary Aubrey Part IF, Baptist Quarterly, 
Volume 34 Issue 6 (1992), 263-81; and ‘The Reverend Secretary Aubrey Part III’, Baptist Quarterly, 
Volume 34 Issue 7 (1992), 320-36. 

48 Coats, ‘Atlanta’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (September 1939), p. 3. See also Rushbrooke, ed., Sixth 
Baptist World Congress Atlanta, GA July 22-28, 1939, pp. 198-206; and Ernest A. Payne, Baptists Speak 
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On 10 September 1939, Rev. Dr R. J. Smithson, of Kirkcaldy, 
preached a sermon in support of Great Britain’s entry into the war. War was 
justifiable because there Us implacable war between the fundamental 
principles of Hitlerism and the fundamental principles of Christianity'd 9 
Smithson emphasised the ‘antagonism’ between Hitler and the German 
church, citing Niemoller’s persecution as an example. On a philosophical 
level, he delineated three clear themes that pitted Christianity against 
Nazism. 

First, the Nazi racial doctrine of Nordic superiority rejected 
Christianity’s emphasis on the unity of humanity: 

Nazi-ism is based on its theory of blood superiority to all the rest of mankind. The 
Nordic race — which, we are infonned, comprises all who are of pure German 
blood — is the race whose destiny is supremacy among all races. Over against 
that is the basic principle of Christianity — the equality of all men before God, 
the Creator of all. 50 

Second, Smithson addressed the issue of Nazi anti-Semitism, claiming 
that the annihilation of Jewry was an objective of Nazi racial doctrine: 

The world mission of Nazi-ism is to spread the Nordic race, to make the inferior 
races serfs and to extenninate the Jews. The world mission of Christianity is to 
bring all men into the Kingdom of God, elevating and educating the backward 
races in doing so. 51 

Third, Hitler’s embrace of totalitarianism puts him at odds with the 
Baptist understanding of ‘personality’ — the belief that human beings, 
possessing a soul, are made in the image of God and therefore are of infinite 
value and worth. Smithson wrote: 

In Nazi-ism man’s worth is determined by his value to the State. Human 
personality is no more than a means to the State’s ends. In Christianity the 
determining factor is what a man is worth to God. In the Nazi State the power of 
the State is absolute over the citizen’s entire life. The only test for what a man 
may do, say, or think is, “Does it promote the welfare of the State?” In Christianity 
the will of the Living God is supreme over both the individual and the State. Men 
are to know that will and to do it. Out of that demand there spring the sacred right 
of conscience and the abiding imperatives of civil and religious liberty. 52 

In three clear points, Smithson summarised the global Baptist critique of 
Nazism and its persecution of the Jewish people (exempting, of course, the 
views of German and Italian Baptists). In response to the Nazi threat to the 
Christian worldview, he declared, ‘Hitlerism must be destroyed’, even while 


to the World: A Description and Interpretation of the Sixth Baptist World Congress, Atlanta, 1939 (London: 
The Carey Press, 1939), pp. 36, 43. 

49 R. J. Smithson, ‘The Battle is not Yours, but God’s’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (October 1939), p. 
4 (italics in original). 

50 Ibid., p. 11. 

51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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stating that the German people were not the enemy and thus should not be 
the object of Scottish ‘ill-will or hatred’. 53 

At its 20 September 1939 meeting, the Scottish Baptist Council 
unanimously accepted a resolution from the Social Service Committee: 

The Baptist Union of Scotland desires to express its profound sorrow at the 
outbreak of war between this country, Poland and France on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other. It recognises and is deeply grateful for sustained efforts 
directed by the Allies, and particularly by our national leaders, during the past 
years toward peace. It expresses deep sympathy with the Polish nation in its heroic 
stand against Nazi ill-faith, aggression and violence. 54 

The full Assembly passed the same resolution on 25 October 1939. 55 At the 
1940 Assembly, in the aftermath of attacks on London in which the Baptist 
Church House was damaged, Scottish Baptist President Alexander Clark 
lamented, ‘Hitler is hailed as a Messiah sent for deliverance of the German 
people from dishonour, slavery, misery...The spiritual foundations of 
Western civilization have been undermined.’ In contrast to Nazism, Clark 
maintained, the Bible’s Messianic hope founded in the premise that Jesus 
was indeed the ‘King of the Jews’ promoted ‘a realised brotherhood among 
those who worshipped the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Where 
He holds sway, racial, national and class barriers fall.’ Accordingly, over and 
against all forms of totalitarianism, ‘as the Kingdom becomes a reality it will 
mean the charting of new courses in the sphere of human relationships — 
social, international, inter-racial’. Clark interpreted the rise of Communism, 
Fascism, and Nazism as a triune assault against Christianity. In particular, 
‘in Germany the nation is god, and Hitler is his prophet’. Hitler was viewed 
as being at war with the Church; Christians, including Baptists, 

have been banished into exile with its terrible hardships; others languish in 
concentration camps amid unspeakable horrors; the new pro-Nazi Government in 
Rumania has suppressed Baptists and other dissenters, and confiscated their 
church property. 56 

Despite Rushbrooke’s yearning for the Baptist family to remain united 
and in fellowship during the war, 57 the European Committee of the Scottish 
Baptist Union in 1941 had to admit that 

almost complete silence has now fallen upon the activities of our brethren on the 
Continent, as each of the countries aided by British Baptists has come under the 
yoke of Hitler, and there is no direct communication with these lands. The Baltic 


53 Ibid., p. 5. 

54 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1940 (covering 1939), Digest of Minutes for the Council - September 
20, 1939, p. 126; see also The Social Service Report - September 20, 1939, p. 141. 

55 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1940 (covering 1939), Minutes for the Assembly - October 25, 1939, 
p. 159. 

56 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1941 (covering 1940), Presidential Address, pp. 154-64. 

57 J. H. Rushbrooke, ‘Baptist Co-operation Under War-time Conditions’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine 
(September 1940), p. 7. 
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States, where work was developing in a remarkable way, are now under Nazi 
domination, after a brief experience of Soviet rule. 58 

As the world began to recognise the full extent of Hitler’s determination to 
exterminate the Jewish race throughout Europe, Scottish Baptists once again 
expressed ‘indignation’ at the revelations of death camps. W. Holms Coats 
wrote: 


All generous hearts, Christian and non-Christian alike, have been deeply stirred 
by the appalling revelations given in Parliament of the frightful excesses 
committed by the Nazis against the Jewish race. The scene in the House of 
Commons, when the whole Assembly stood in silence for a minute as a symbol 
of pity, sympathy and indignation, was one that will never be forgotten. Hitler’s 
threat to exterminate the Jews, which the world received with incredulity, seems 
to be in process of cold-blooded and inhuman execution. It is right that solemn 
expression should be given to the determination of the United Nations that its 
perpetrators shall not escape condign retribution; but that alone brings no respite 
or comfort to the victims. The dreadful fact seems inescapable that there is little 
we can do about it just now: yet no effort should be spared to devise some means 
of bringing at least a measure of relief. 59 

Following the liberation of the concentration camps by Allied forces 
in the spring of 1945, The Scottish Baptist Magazine's readers read of the 
full extent of the horrible fate endured by Jewish victims under Hitler’s Final 
Solution: 

The indisputable evidence of Nazi brutality revealed by the capture of German 
concentration camps has filled the Allied armies with cold fury and the whole 
world with nausea. Any secret hopes that accounts of Gennan barbarity had been 
exaggerated are thereby blown to the winds, for the reality is infinitely worse than 
any rumours. Torture, starvation, sadistic inhumanity to men, women and little 
children, carried out with fiendish ingenuity and cold-blooded callousness, now 
lie open before the horrified eyes of mankind. The prompt action of Parliament in 
sending out a delegation of M.P.s to see for themselves has forestalled any denial: 
and though the worst traces of bestiality had perforce been removed before their 
arrival, accounts already published of their reactions prepare us for a document 
that will make the worst stories of mediaeval cruelty and the Spanish Inquisition 
pale into insignificance. 60 

For Scottish Baptists, the evil unleashed by German Nazis raised an 
important existential and practical question: ‘What is to be done with a 
people in whom such devilish atrocities are tolerated without any effective 
protest? We still believe that there are many good Germans: but they seem 
to have either been cowed or hypnotized into impotence.’ 61 While excuses 
may be made for the population at large, what about leaders, including 


58 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1942 ("covering 1941), European Committee Report, p. 176. 

59 W. Holms Coats, ‘The Jewish Horror’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (January 1943), p. 2. 

60 ‘The Concentration Camp Horror’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (May 1945), pp. 1-2. 

61 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Baptist leaders who apparently either embraced Nazism or passively 
tolerated it? An editorial in The Scottish Baptist Magazine stated: 

The problem for Christians is especially trying. The re-establishment of 
fellowship between the branches of the Christian Church sundered by war is 
obviously a desirable end; but one can agree with the argument of the Archbishop 
of York that there can be no fraternisation with German pastors till we know more 
of their attitude to the evil order which has been destroyed. We cannot yet enter 
into full Christian fellowship with pastors who have actively supported or 
defended the Nazi regime. 62 

By the end of 1945, attitudes toward German Baptists were beginning to 
soften. The European Committee of the Scottish Baptist Union ‘hoped that 
soon effective contacts will be established’ with Baptists on the Continent, 
and a resolution on religious liberty in a post-war world was approved. 63 In 
a report on M. E. Aubrey’s three week visit to Germany, it was noted that: 

Berlin Baptists are anxious to re-establish relations with British and American 
Baptists. The churches are now the great hope of Gennany; but they need wise, 
strong leadership and encouragement, for their hardships are great, and the way 
will be difficult. They have brought on themselves the judgment of despair; but 
despair cannot be the last word. They need hope, the right sort of hope. We must 
help them in every way open to us. 64 

At the Seventh World Congress in Copenhagen in 1947, German and Italian 
Baptist delegates were warmly welcomed back into fellowship. 65 Their re¬ 
integration into European Baptist fellowship and mission was complete by 
the time of the London Baptist World Alliance meetings in August 1948. 66 


The Jews and Palestine (1948) 

After Kristallnacht, Scottish Baptists paid brief attention to the Zionist 
movement and its implications for peace in Palestine. The Union’s Council 
approved the following resolution advanced by the Social Service 
Committee in February 1939: 

The Social Service Committee of the Baptist Union of Scotland rejoices in the 
fact that the British Government has summoned a conference between the Arabs 
of Palestine and the Jews, and calls upon the members of our churches to be 


62 ‘Fraternising with the Enemy’, The Scottish Baptist Magazine (July 1945), pp. 1-2. 
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constant in prayer that wisdom may be given to all and a solution found which 
will be Christian in its basic principles. 67 

Following the establishment of the independent Jewish state of Israel in May 
1948, The Scottish Baptist Magazine provided a balanced yet unsympathetic 
appraisal of the situation in the Middle East: 

For twenty-eight years, at the sacrifice of many British lives and at the cost of 
many millions of pounds, Great Britain has sought to honour her stewardship as 
mandatory power over the troubled hills of Zion. Of recent years the claims and 
counter-claims of Arab nationalism and a political Zionism, alike fanatical in their 
militancy, have brought an impasse that forced our government to call “enough”. 
Our administration ended with “the earnest hope that some compromise may yet 
be possible.” The hour of Britain’s official withdrawal has been marked by the 
proclamation of the new “State of Israel,” the first independent Jewish State for 
2,500 years. Within a few hours of its birth our newspapers carried the headlines, 
“Israel invaded on three fronts.” Thus the position stands with the infant State 
called upon to fight for its existence against formidable odds. The repercussions 
are world-wide and already the cry is that peace is endangered. There is tragedy 
in the Middle East, perpetuated in the obstinate refusal of Jew and Arab to learn 
that unless they can live together amicably they will forfeit much more than the 
benefits British rule conferred upon them both. 68 

The first expression of concern for Jewish displaced persons and 
concentration camp survivors since 1945 was published in The Scottish 
Baptist Magazine's December 1948 issue. Commenting on the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Amsterdam, the paper noted that delegates 
were concerned about ‘the Jews’: 

They number eleven millions, of whom some six are to be found in the United 
States. Palestine houses around seven hundred thousand; Great Britain 
approximately four hundred thousand. Displaced Jews are still gathered in many 
camps awaiting an opportunity to go elsewhere. For some, Palestine is but a 
stepping-stone to a larger freedom. 69 

Closer to home, the paper worried about prejudice displayed against 
people ‘of other faiths and especially to Jewish Christians’. It insisted that 
Scottish Baptists remember their evangelical call to 

witness to our faith and live before Israel with special earnestness and renewed 
passion. The Jew at our door must know that the promise of the Old Testament is 
fulfilled in the Christ. 70 


67 The Scottish Baptist Yearbook for 1940 (covering 1939), Digest of Minutes for the Council - February 
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Concluding Observations 

Throughout the Nazi era, Scottish Baptists periodically expressed their 
indignation over Hitler’s policy of persecuting and then exterminating the 
Jewish population of Germany and occupied Europe. Scottish Baptists had a 
sound grasp of the theological challenges Nazism posed for Christianity, and 
responded according to historical Baptist core convictions, such as soul 
freedom, individual liberty, separation of church and state, and the notion of 
personality. Additionally, they acted as loyal British subjects and, 
throughout the period, supported British policy on appeasement prior to the 
war, the entry of Great Britain and the Allies into conflict against the Axis 
powers, and on Palestine. 

At the same time, Scottish Baptists confessed impotence regarding 
offering any effective response which might materially alleviate the 
suffering of Jewish victims. In this sense, Scottish Baptists acted as 
sympathetic bystanders. Like other Baptist national bodies, Scottish Baptists 
(perhaps prematurely) welcomed German and Italian Baptists back into 
fellowship, supported humanitarian assistance to Baptists impacted 
adversely by the war, and, in large part, ignored the plight of Jewish 
concentration camp survivors. Scottish Baptists, as a denomination, did not 
enthusiastically embrace the Zionist movement, and did not promote a viable 
alternative for post-war Jewish survival. 

A generation later, at the 1984 European Baptist Federation’s meeting, 
all of these issues resurfaced in a poignant manner. A new generation of 
German Baptist leaders offered ‘a public confession of guilt’ concerning the 
‘ideological temptations’ of the Nazi era which led to the ‘persecution and 
the mass extinction of the Jewish people’. Scottish Baptist Peter Barber 
joined England’s David Russell in responding that since ‘the burden of 
history lies heavily upon us...we join our fellow German Baptists in their 
earnest prayers, knowing that we also stand in need of the mercy and grace 
of God’. 71 


Revd Dr Lee B. Spitzer serves as the General Secretary of the 

American Baptist Churches USA. 
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In the Patience of Love’s Delay 1 


Paul Doerksen 


The sixteenth-century Anabaptist Pilgram Marpeck’s pacifism was given its shape 
and the power for its expression through theological warrants found in his 
extensive body of occasional writings. His theology of the Incarnation (especially 
the humanity of Christ), framed within a Trinitarian structure, along with a fairly 
strong separatist ecclesiology, form the theological basis for his embrace of 
pacifism. Central to the expression of pacifism, both in terms of the state’s use of 
the temporal sword, and in terms of the exercise of church discipline, is the 
practice of patience, a theological concept and practice that provides the focus for 
this paper. I will trace only briefly the theological dimensions of Marpeck’s work 
that shape his pacifism, and investigate the various dimensions of patience as it 
relates to peace. I will conclude by observing how such theologically-shaped 
patience is manifested in the Christian’s place in the world, and how patience 
shapes church discipline as an expression of peace. 


Key Words 

Patience; early Anabaptist pacifism; Anabaptist church-state relations; early 
Anabaptist church discipline 


Introduction 

Current Anabaptist theological discussions of peace and war, in seeking to 
be faithful to Jesus Christ, continue to draw on historical and theological 
sources within the tradition for guidance. One of the sources that has 
received considerable attention, especially in the last few decades, is the 
theology of Pilgram Marpeck, whose involvement in the employ of temporal 
governments, along with the fact that he managed to avoid martyrdom when 
many Anabaptists were mercilessly persecuted, has made him the focus of 
intense study. 

Perhaps there is a way to be involved in society that is not as separatist 
and potentially alienating as was the perceived rigidity of the Swiss Brethren, 
seen so clearly in the Schleitheim Confession of 1527. 2 As William Klassen 


1 1 take the title phrase from Pilgram Marpeck, in Jorg Maler’s Kunstbuch: Writings of the Pilgram Marpeck 
Circle, ed. by John D. Rempel, Classics of the Radical Reformation, 12 (Kitchener, Ont.: Pandora Press, 
2010), pp. 312, 313. 

2 The Schleitheim Confession, along with other relevant materials, can be found in its entirety in The Legacy 
of Michael Sattler, ed. by John Howard Yoder, Classics of the Radical Reformation, 1 (Scottdale, Pa: Herald 
Press, 1973). 
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has memorably put the matter, ‘During the time that Schleitheim (Feb. 24, 
1527) was debating the legitimacy of whether a Christian could be a judge, 
Marpeck was carrying out the duties of one.’ 3 Thus Anabaptist thinkers now 
speak of a ‘Marpeck model’, as seen in the political theology of the late A. 
James Reimer, who describes the importance of Marpeck’s theology as 

a non-separatist Anabaptism with a clear sense of Christian and moral identity; a 
collaborative-communal approach to biblical interpretation, theological 
reflection, and witness; energetic engagement in apologetics and ecumenical 
debate; and active participation as a full-fledged citizen in civic affairs and public 
life but always with a personal proviso, namely freedom of conscience before God 
and Christ and the Holy Spirit - is what all Mennonites and all Christians should 
strive after. 4 

Despite Marpeck’s involvement with temporal power of government he 
remained a pacifist, a position which was not predicated on stark 
sectarianism, or the refusal to be involved in the exercise of temporal power. 
His pacifism was given its shape and the power for its expression through 
theological warrants found in his extensive body of occasional writings. That 
is, Pilgram Marpeck’s theology of the Incarnation (especially the humanity 
of Christ), framed within a Trinitarian structure, along with a fairly strong 
separatist ecclesiology form the theological basis for his embrace of 
pacifism. Central to the expression of pacifism, both in terms of the state’s 
use of the temporal sword, and in terms of the exercise of church discipline, 
is the practice of patience, a theological concept and practice that provides 
the focus for this paper. 

Marpeck’s pursuit and embrace of peace is expressed primarily 
through patience which, theologically understood, is not so much a personal 
characteristic of the Christian as a divine reality. I will trace only briefly the 
theological dimensions of Marpeck’s work that shape his pacifism, and 
investigate the various dimensions of patience as it relates to peace. I will 
conclude by observing how such theologically-shaped patience is manifested 
in the Christian’s place in the world, and how patience shapes church 
discipline as an expression of peace. 


The Incarnation in Pilgram Marpeck’s Theology 

Pilgram Marpeck’s Christocentric theology displays a family resemblance to 
many other early Anabaptist writers in its focus on Jesus Christ. More 
specifically, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ functions as the basis of shaping 


3 William Klassen, ‘Pilgram Marpeck: Liberty Without Coercion’, in Profiles of Radical Reformers: 
Biographical Sketches from Thomas Miintzer to Paracelsus, ed. by Hans-Jiirgen Goertz (Kitchener, Ont: 
Herald, 1982), pp. 168-77 (p. 170). 

4 A. James Reimer, Toward an Anabaptist Political Theology: Law, Order, and Civil Society, ed. by Paul 
G. Doerksen, Theopolitical Visions, 17 (Eugene, Oregon: Cascade Books, 2014), p. 124. 
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the life of the Christian both within a separated church and in relation to the 
world and its exercise of temporal power. 5 Marpeck argues that the Christian 
life cannot be understood or lived, nor can Christians persevere until the end 
apart from Christ our Lord, whose conquering patience and overcoming 
death make possible human relation to Christ’s grace. 6 For Marpeck, the 
Incarnation must be understood within a Trinitarian framework which finds 
its focus primarily in the humanity of Christ and is closely connected to the 
coming and work of the Holy Spirit, all of which have direct implications for 
the life of the Christian. 


Trinitarian Framework 

In ‘Concerning the Lowliness of Christ’, a 1547 letter addressed to the Swiss 
Brethren and others, Marpeck takes pains to emphasise the humanity of 
Christ, with particular emphasis on the humility of Jesus Christ, especially 
as displayed in his sufferings, which are themselves fully explicated and 
understood only in Trinitarian terms. Marpeck begins his exposition of the 
lowliness of Christ by describing Jesus Christ as ‘the costliest and most 
esteemed treasure’. 7 This description applies not only to the humanity of 
Christ, but to his relationship to the Father. Marpeck is clear, ‘.. .no one can 
know that Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God unless the Father reveals 
it to him. Thus, the Son is glorified through the Father and the Father through 
the Son. ’ 8 This glory of Jesus Christ is not something bestowed on Jesus after 
his sacrificial death, descent into hell, and subsequent resurrection and 
ascension. Rather, Marpeck asserts that Jesus, after His earthly life, returned 
to the glory which has been His for eternity, and is now seated at the right 
hand of God, ‘with that eternal, preexistent glory which He had with the 
Father before the foundations of the world were laid’. 9 

The description of the eternal, glorious relationship of Father and Son 
remains incomplete for Marpeck without consideration of the reality of the 
Holy Spirit. Marpeck claims that Jesus sealed us with the Holy Spirit to the 
honour and glory of the Father. ‘As the true Prince of Peace, [Jesus], through 
the Holy Spirit, has established eternal, perpetual peace with us in our hearts 
and consciences. He never ceases to increase the kingdom of his peace, not 
in the world’s manner, but eternally and without end.’ 10 The Incarnation is 


5 Neal Blough, ‘The Relevance of Marpeck for the Contemporary Church’, The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, 85.1 (2011), 37-58 (p. 37). 

6 Pilgram Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, ed. by William Klassen and Walter Klaassen 
(Kitchener: Herald Press, 1978), p. 165. 

7 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 429. 

8 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 429. 

9 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 434. 

10 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 435. 
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the means for the ‘release’ of the Holy Spirit into the world, and especially 
into the life of the Christian. Such a powerful spirit was released after Christ 
in bodily form left the earth; indeed, the promised Spirit could not come as 
long as Christ was on earth, argues Marpeck. The apostles received the Spirit 
fully only after the ascension of Christ, although a foretaste was made 
available to Peter at Pentecost, in the election of Matthias, and so on. 11 

By emphasising explicitly the inner relations of the Trinity in this way, 
Marpeck is able to develop his strong focus on the lowliness of Christ. The 
call of Christ on the believer, which is so important for Marpeck, is by its 
very nature the revelation of God the Father’s will, a revelation made plain 
by the ‘teacher in the heart, and Comforter to comfort, and to teach us with 
Jesus’ own words and teaching’. 12 

In several key passages in this letter Marpeck intensifies his focus on 
Jesus Christ’s lowliness within this Trinitarian framework. For example, he 
argues that Christ’s sufferings enable us to regain our original purity and 
innocence in which we were created by God, Father, Creator, and Maker, 
after which the Holy Spirit can again find a place and gain a dwelling in us, 
and transfer us from earthly to heavenly. 13 

Via a Trinitarian understanding of Christology, Marpeck seeks to 
articulate a way for the Christian to be connected to God. In a remarkable 
passage in which he reiterates the notion of Christ as the true treasure, as ‘the 
fulfillment of all in all, be it skill, wisdom, understanding or knowledge’, 14 
Marpeck turns to an emphasis on the humanity of Christ, carrying forward 
the metaphor of treasure by focusing on the fact that the treasure of Christ is 
given to us in earthen vessels, which are fragile, easily broken. Marpeck’s 
repeated emphasis is that the treasure of Christ which is given to our earthen 
vessels is that ‘in us, Christ Himself is shamed, despised, blasphemed, and 
crucified anew’. 15 It seems that, for Marpeck, Christology must take on a 
tangible form, as it were, a way of conceiving of a genuine divine entry point 
into history or human life, without which our theology loses its ‘staying 
power’. 16 Marpeck refers in ‘Lowliness’ to the Trinity as 

three heavenly witnesses...the Father, the Spirit, and the word are the three 
witnesses who witness in the incomprehensible, invisible, heavenly Being, and 
these three witnesses have also witnessed before men on earth in visible, tangible, 
and bodily form.. .Although God is, and remains, a Spirit in three persons, Father, 
Word, and Spirit, and is, eternally, invisible heavenly unity, nevertheless, Father, 


11 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, pp. 62-64. 

12 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 450. Marpeck repeats and re-emphasises this teaching in 
a number of places in this letter. See pp. 451, 458. 

13 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck , p. 430. 

14 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 450. 

15 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 441. 

16 Blough, ‘The Relevance of Marpeck for the Contemporary Church’, p. 57. 
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Son, and Holy Spirit witnessed before men on earth in bodily, visible form as one 
unitary Spirit, Father, and Son. 17 


The Humanity of Christ 

It would be difficult to overstate the centrality of the humanity of Christ for 
Marpeck’s theology. 

The humanity of Christ refers first to the Incarnation, the person, words, teaching 
and work of Christ; second to the teachings and deeds of Jesus and the apostles, 
and finally to the words and acts of those who make up the church throughout 
history. 18 

The single pregnant concept that ‘by means of the earthly and in his 
earthiness (the human being) may become heavenly through the incarnation 
of Christ’ is the starting point for almost everything in Marpeck’s theological 
and pastoral writings. 19 

Marpeck’s specific emphasis on the humanity of Christ is developed 
at some length in his booklet, ‘A Clear and Useful Instruction’, written 
primarily as a refutation of the teachings of Caspar Schwenckfeld. 20 Marpeck 
warns of the dangers of focusing exclusively on the deity of Jesus Christ. 
Without denying or denigrating that deity, Marpeck nonetheless presents a 
sustained argument for the importance of emphasising the humanity of 
Christ. To search only for ‘the great secrets of sublime things’ is a dangerous 
pursuit put forth by false prophets. 21 In response to these false prophets, 
whose understandings of the Incarnation are misguided, and which therefore 
bring about misguided and warped expressions of faithfulness, Marpeck 
argues that the outward, the exterior, the visible are central to understanding 
spiritual realities, 

for it is precisely the humanity of Christ which is our mediator before the Godhead 
(I Timothy 2.5), and not the Godhead before humanity...the entire physical life 
of Christ is a servant to the true believers, and His Spirit is their Lord. 22 

Marpeck intensifies this point, arguing that 

Christ became a natural man for natural man in order that, by the natural, the 
destruction of his nature might be translated again into the supernatural and 
heavenly nature...He was not here for the benefit of spirits and angels, but for 
man’s sake. 23 


17 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, pp. 459, 460. 

18 Neal Blough, Christ in Our Midst: Incarnation, Church and Discipleship in the Theology of Pilgram 
Marpeck, Anabaptist and Mennonite Studies, 8 (Kitchener, Ont: Pandora Press, 2007), p. 38. 

19 Marpeck, ‘A Warning Against the Hidden Fire of the Enemy in our Hearts’, in John D. Rempel, ed., p. 
572. 

20 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, pp. 69, 70. 

21 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 80. 

22 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 82. 

23 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 85. 
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Marpeck never loses sight of Christ’s deity, recognising that his emphasis on 
humanity may well lead to an understanding of Christ as only fleshly, a view 
which carries in its train the temptation to cast away and despise that 
humanity. For Marpeck, ‘the believers, however, recognize, respect, and 
employ the humanity of Christ; His words, works, deeds, and ceremonies 
serve no longer for our improvement according to the fleshly understanding, 
but serve for improvement according to the spiritual understanding.’ 24 

The humanity of Christ serves as a generative reality for the spiritual 
well-being of the Christian, insofar as that humanity is understood as 
inextricably linked to the deity of Christ. To focus only or even primarily on 
the deity of Christ would be to miss the possibility of spiritual understanding. 
Marpeck’s emphasis on the humanity of Christ is on the pre-resurrection 
Jesus. As he says in his response to Caspar Schwenckfeld, 

the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ is not transfigured and immortal but mortal and 
untransfigured, as he offered himself up and poured himself out to reconcile our 
sins before his resurrection and transfiguration. Right after his resurrection he was 
transfigured and glorified but he didn’t submit to death on our behalf in a 
transfigured state.’ 25 

Marpeck is clear: it is in Christ’s humanity that he is God’s agent on earth. 26 
Another way of putting the matter is to say that the Christian is called to enter 
‘the ‘logic of the Incarnation’, which is manifested in downward movement 
(Philippians 2), a movement of self-denial, of Gelassenheit; it is a refusal to 
dominate, and is the very foundation of non-violence in Marpeck’s 
theology’. 27 This embrace of the logic of the Incarnation has significant 
implications for the ethical life of the Christian. 28 Entering this movement by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, exercising the divinely-granted human capacity, 
is seen by Marpeck as the only way of being or doing good as a Christian. 
Just as Christ does not distribute earthly inheritance, his own followers, 
whether treated justly or not, only requite and repay others with patience and 
love. Marpeck insists that he can ‘present no other alternative than the 
crucified, patient, and loving Christ’, and further, that no Christian can do 
good ‘unless they preach the gentle, humble Christ who can be known only 
under the cross, patience, and love’. 29 


24 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 99. 

25 Pilgram Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle , ed. by Walter Klaassen, Werner 
O. Packull, and John D. Rempel, Anabaptist Texts in Translation, 1 (Kitchener, Ont. : Scottdale, Pa.; 
Waterloo, ON: Pandora Press ; Herald Press, 1999), p. 112. 

26 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the love of God and the cross of Christ’, in John D. Rempel, ed., p. 359. 

27 Neal Blough, ‘The Holy Spirit and Discipleship in Pilgram Marpeck’s Theology’, in Essays in Anabaptist 
Theology, Text Reader Series, 5 (Elkhart, Ind: Institute of Mennonite Studies, 1994), pp. 133-45 (pp. 137— 
38). 

28 Klassen, ‘Pilgram Marpeck: Liberty Without Coercion’, p. 175. 

29 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 27. 
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It is clear that, for Marpeck, a ceremony extends beyond the two 
sacraments of baptism and Eucharist to include anything that Christ or the 
apostles commanded. This has interesting ethical implications, because all 
of discipleship — that is, following Christ in love of neighbour and of enemy, 
the practices of forgiveness and admonition — is incorporated into the 
‘humanity of Christ’. In other words, the ceremonies and the entire ‘outer 
life’ of the church are a prolongation of the humanity of Christ — not just 
baptism and the Eucharist, but everything that the Christian community 
accomplished in a public and physical way. 30 


Ecclesiology in Marpeck’s Theology 

Marpeck’s understanding of the church is directly connected to his construal 
of the Incarnation. It is imperative to see that, for Marpeck, the church is an 
extension or prolongation of the Incarnation, an extension of the work of 
Christ in the world. 31 Thus the church is essentially the visible expression of 
the humanity of Christ. 32 The humanity of Christ is the key to both the 
internal and the external life of faith for the Christian, and for the life of the 
church. ‘Where this visible voice of Christ - which Christ even today 
channels through men and the Scriptures... - is believed sincerely our spirit 
is free and the drawing of the Father revealed.’ 33 

Marpeck’s ecclesiology is often characterised as less separatist than 
that embraced by the Swiss Brethren, especially evident in the Schleitheim 
Confession. In addition, Marpeck’s lifelong work in various government 
positions is seen as evidence that his was not a separatist ecclesiology. 34 
While it is the case that Marpeck’s understanding and description of the 
relationship of church and world appears to be less rigid than that found 
among the Swiss Brethren, it nonetheless retains a significant measure of 
separation, visible for example in his repeated emphasis on the church as the 


30 Neal Blough, ‘The Church as Sign or Sacrament: Trinitarian Ecclesiology, Pilgram Marpeck, Vatican II 
and John Milbank’, The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 78.1 (2004), 29-52. 

31 According to John Rempel, ‘Of enormous consequence for a theology of the material world is Marpeck’s 
claim that the created order of things is not abrogated in its redemption. The Incarnation becomes the 
ongoing principle of the church’s relationship to the world.’ John D. Rempel, ‘Critically Appropriating 
Tradition: Pilgram Marpeck’s Experiments in Corrective Theologizing’, The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
85.1 (2011), 59-75 (p. 70). 

32 Neal Blough, ‘The Relevance of Marpeck for the Contemporary Church’, The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review’, 85.1 (2011), 37-58 (p. 38). 

33 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 76, 77. 

34 Such a view is succinctly captured by Walter Klaassen. ‘Marpeck possessed a level of ecclesiastical and 
political perception that was unusual in the Anabaptism of the early 1530s. He rejected the strict separatism 
of Swiss Anabaptism, which sometimes verged on being noncommunicative. Certainly his position as a 
civic employee in Strasbourg and later in Augsburg contributed to the worldview of this thoughtful and 
discriminating man.’ Walter Klaassen, ‘Investigation into the Authorship and the Historical Background of 
the Anabaptist Tract Aufdeckung Der Babylonischen Hurn’, The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 61.3 (1987), 
251-61 (p. 261). 
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pure Bride of Christ, an emphasis that includes an explicit focus on the 
importance of the Church remaining ‘unmoved, unspotted, and 
unchanged’. 35 Regarding the Church, Marpeck writes that Christ purifies her 
for Himself so that she may be holy and unblemished; the Church takes on 
the role of an ark in which those who follow Christ can be preserved. 36 

In his long letter entitled ‘Judgement and Decision’, which includes 
significant criticisms of the Swiss Brethren, Marpeck uses the language of 
avoidance to describe his view of the faithfulness of the Church, asserting 
that he ‘will have nothing to do with any other sect, faction, or gathering, no 
matter what they are called in the whole world. I will especially avoid those 
who use the bodily sword...’ 37 William Klassen, in his interpretation of 
Marpeck’s separatist (or not) stance, argues that 

Marpeck believed that the church must exist as a social structure in tension with 
the state. When it was suggested to him that a community which rejects the basis 
of power on which the state rests in fact challenges the legitimacy of the state, he 
replied that obedience to God is more important than obedience to Caesar. 38 

For Marpeck ‘.. .separation from the world did not rule out the participation 
of Christians in political office, although he saw such participation would be 
severely limited by the nature of the case’. 39 Marpeck’s writings relied on 
the theological and political distinction between church and world, not a 
conflation, collapsing, or accommodating of church and world; his is ‘a 
stance of patient separation that he maintained despite his political and 
cultural involvements’. 40 


The Possibilities of Patience 

These central doctrines of Incarnation and ecclesiology embedded in a 
Trinitarian framework provide the basis for the theology and practice of 
peace for Marpeck, both in the temporal (secular) sphere, and in the church. 
The pursuit of peace is not primarily a technique or strategy, but rather an 
expression of a vibrant and real Christian spirituality, which finds that 


35 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the Christian and Hagarite Churches’, in John D. Rempel, ed., pp. 550-53. The 
quoted phrase appears on p. 551. Marpeck is here comparing the true bride of Christ with the Hagarite 
church. His comparison leads to binary language of true and false church, suggesting a strong separatist 
bent here. 

36 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck , pp. 200, 201. Marpeck uses the image of the ark to describe 
the Church, and also to describe the patience of Christ, to which this paper will return at some length below. 

37 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck , p. 332. 

38 William Klassen, ‘The Limits of Political Authority as Seen by Pilgram Marpeck’, The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, 56.4 (1982), 342-64 (p. 350). Klassen continues: Marpeck ‘was not antipolitical or 
apolitical, but remained committed to a view of politics which allows for freedom of expression and for a 
minority position’. Ibid. 

39 Klassen, ‘The Limits of Political Authority as Seen by Pilgram Marpeck’, pp. 350, 360. 

40 Gerald J Mast, ‘Patient Separation in Marpeck’s Theological Rhetoric’, The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, 85.1 (2011), p. 79. 
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expression in the exercise of patience. Patience makes peace possible 
(insofar as it is possible), and that patience is itself made imaginable through 
the humanity of Christ, understood within a Trinitarian framework, 
enlivened by the Holy Spirit, and practised by the church both internally and 
externally. It is to this church practice that I now turn. 41 

The role or ‘shape’ of patience, while not treated rigorously or 
systematically, surfaces frequently in Marpeck’s writings, both in describing 
the work of Jesus Christ in his humanity, and in calling Christians to exercise 
their faith in the world and within the church, especially in the pursuit of 
peace. He warns against false patience, which has no role to play in the 
congregation of Christ. 42 True patience does not come naturally to humans, 
claims Marpeck. If ‘suffering comes piercing and perforating the natural 
person, the only response befitting humanity is impatience’. Where then does 
true patience come from, and on what basis does it flow our way? Marpeck 
offers a succinct description concerning true patience: 

• Patience is made possible when we are mindful with all our heart of 
our entry into this world with its fragility and suffering; 

• Every injustice and sin must be punished with the severe justice of 
God; 

• We must offer up our own will and surrender to the will of God; 

• If someone arrives at this point, ‘then the innocence of Christ becomes 
his innocence, and he suffers as one who is innocent’. Therefore, at 
bottom, ‘[gjenuine, true patience flows from this basis’, namely, the 
work of Jesus. 43 

The patience and love of Jesus Christ is primary for Marpeck’s 
rejection of violence and coercion. That patience and love describes the way 
that Jesus worked in the world to complete his divine mission, which, while 
serving as an example for Christians, is much more than exemplary. Jesus’s 
patience serves not only as an example, but provides the possibility of the 
exercise of patience for the Christian. Marpeck asserts that Christ himself 
submitted to all authority in patience and it was ‘with gentle patience, love, 
and truth he overcame evil’. 44 Marpeck directly connects Christ’s practice of 


41 ‘The principle of patient, loving action based on Christ’s love not only encourages the Christian to extend 
loving action to the world, it also applies the same measure of conduct to all spheres of life. By this measure, 
state violence, coercion in the church, and domestic violence may all differ in degree, but they are 
manifestations of essentially the same gravity of sin and spiritual problem.’ C. Arnold Snyder, ‘An 
Anabaptist Vision for Peace: Spirituality and Peace in Pilgram Marpeck’, The Conrad Grebel Review, 10.2 
(1992), 187-203 (p. 203). 

42 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 333. In an editorial comment, Klassen and Klaassen 
suggest that Marpeck means that the church ought not to be patient with deliberate and open sin. 

43 Marpeck, ‘Concerning True Patience,’ in John D. Rempel, ed., p. 386. 

44 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the love of God and the cross of Christ’, John D. Rempel, ed., pp. 318, 325. Christ 
came to suffer for salvation and through his suffering in all patience to serve and save people. See also 
Marpeck, ‘Concerning Five Fruits of Repentance’, in John D. Rempel, ed., p. 496. 
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patience with what becomes possible for the Christian: ‘He, through 
patience, conquered it all, just as we also overcome, even in death, through 
Christ our Lord, if we are truly related to Him in the covenant by His grace, 
and we persevere until the end.’ 45 And again, with reference to an ‘outer 
ceremony’, Marpeck directs his readers to eat the bread and drink the cup, 
and thereby 

[sjhow that Christ died for you, giving His body and spilling His blood for you, 
and show that, in the death of Christ, all your solace and life is directed. In this 
act, too, are seen the works of Christ, which are love, patience, humility. Each 
believer is called upon to continue them. 46 

Marpeck often returns to this direct connection of Jesus Christ’s way 
of working in the world, the way He accomplished His divine mission 
(through suffering, bearing the cross, and giving Himself up) to the 
possibility and practice of patience in the pursuit of peace in the Christian 
life, employing a variety of extended metaphors to explore these realities. 
For example, the patience of Christ is described as the ark of the covenant, 
the site, as it were, of God’s promise and the faithful following of His people. 
Marpeck claims that the ark or coffer of the new covenant or testament is the 
patience of Christ and the faithful saints who are prepared for the Father’s 
praise in all patience; here all treasures, virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit 
are kept away from enemies. This ark is the patience of Christ itself, bound, 
mounted, and locked away with the band of his love, humility, and surrender. 
Without this ark, the virtues of the Holy Spirit cannot be locked, protected, 
or preserved. Therefore we must arm and prepare our souls with patience, 
for we will need patience if we wish to preserve the treasures and the true 
rod of Aaron. In all patience united with gentleness, humility, and surrender, 
our high priest has locked the treasures of the ark. Wherever impatience is 
practised, the ark of the covenant along with all the treasures of our hearts 
are stolen. If we intend to preserve the treasures of our temples, we also need 
patience. 47 

Another metaphor that explains and reinforces notions of Christ’s 
patience, and the practice of patience as connected to the pursuit of peace, is 
that of Christ as Physician; a physician commands those who care for the 
sick to have patience with the illness, and not to bury someone alive, or expel 
the sick: 


45 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck , p. 165. 

46 Ibid., p. 274. 

47 Marpeck, ‘A Warning Against the Hidden Fire of the Enemy in our Hearts’, John D. Rempel, ed., pp. 
593, 594. Marpeck compares the patience of Christ with the impatience of the Philistines, who, ‘when they 
gain the victory over the ark and presume to use it, it does the opposite of what they expect. When tribulation 
comes, which is inevitable if indeed it is the ark of the New Testament called patience, they return it with 
much impatience by the hands of ignorant and untamed beasts, soldiers with armour, weapons, and guns (I 
Sam. 6:12). For the tribulation of Christ is for them a plague and a shame in an unsavoury place!’ 
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Rather, one waits with patience, endurance for him to get better.. .Therefore, I 
desire to be patient with all who are bought with the costly pearl, the death, shed 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, since God requires patience and the long-suffering 
from us through Christ . 48 

Love is available only up to the measure of power people are given and 
receive and not in their own powers. Those brought back to Christ the 
Physician will want to live out that love, patience, mercy, and gentleness in 
relationships with other members of the body of Christ . 49 

The patience of Christ, understood as the way Christ works in the 
world, serves as an example but is also offered to the Christian to be accepted 
by faith, as a gift from God. According to Marpeck, virtues such as patience 
(but not only that) are pure only through faith; outside of faith they are 
impure and an abomination before the face of God. Therefore, counsels 
Marpeck, ‘Let us see to it that we remain Christians, live patiently, and 
accept the victory of the Lamb to the glory of our Father and of his Christ .’ 50 
Thus it is clear that Marpeck does not understand the practice of patience as 
a series of actions, or even a disposition as much as the receiving of a gift, 
which receptive posture makes sure not to seize God’s offered grace. Rather, 
God allows us — as sinners — glimmers of hope, which we must anticipate 
with patience . 51 God’s generosity, not human effort, is central here; 
generosity extended by God, by which His gifts, including patience, will ‘be 
found among true believers until the end ’. 52 

Marpeck connects the Christian exercise of patience to a faithful 
understanding of time, which opens up the possibility of living in such a way 
as to not run ahead of Jesus Christ or of the Holy Spirit in anything, whether 
banning or forgiving others, commanding or restricting activities, creating 
order or changing custom . 53 Marpeck’s concern throughout his writings is 
the unfaithful hastiness of Christians in their ethical, spiritual, and ecclesial 
lives, along with the impatience of those who resort to the use of the temporal 
sword. Rarely, if ever, does Marpeck warn of the dangers of moving too 
slowly, or of lagging behind Jesus, or the Holy Spirit. He seems to think that 
moving too hastily is clearly the greater temptation for the Christian. 

Judging too hastily is very often a mistake for Christians; this is not to 
be understood as a tactical or strategic mistake, but a theological error, a 
distortion of the Christian view of time which is based on the work of Jesus 
Christ. A theologically-based view of time, and therefore the faithful pace or 


48 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 354. 

49 Snyder, p. 192. 

50 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle , pp. 41, 42. 

51 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 394. Marpeck claims that Christians simply assume too 
much: ‘Oh God, how utterly impatient we are to await your comfort. ’ Ibid. 

52 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, pp. 72, 73. 

53 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 313. See also John D. Rempel, ed., p. 627. 
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speed of judgment, includes an acceptance of the reality that Jesus Christ has 
fulfilled time, and it is to this truth that the Christian is bound, not to some 
notion that we can or must control what happens according to our own 
judgments. If we bind our view of time to the state, for example, ‘we cause 
the kingdom of earth to rule over man when in fact with Christ in patience, 
man is lord over the whole earth ’. 54 That is, a Christian view of time and its 
concomitant exercise of patience cannot be bound to the work of the state (or 
the saints) but to the work of Jesus: 

[t]he delay of love is in its time the highest reward of waiting. For even the angels 
wait with longing to see (1 Peter 1:12) what fulfillment her patience will 
accomplish. For in the patience of love’s delay lies human blessedness. 55 


The Christian Expression of Patience as Peace in the World 
and in the Church 

Marpeck’s Christologically-centred, Trinitarian-framed understanding of 
patience shapes his rejection of the use of the sword in the temporal sphere; 
in short, the use of the sword is an expression of impatience. Fundamentally, 
the problem with government is not its existence, or its taking up of certain 
appropriate responsibilities, according to Marpeck, but its grasping of 
judgment that is too hasty, and especially the carrying and wielding of the 
sword for the purposes of punishment and coercion. Those who carry the 
sword do so ‘contrary to the patience of Christ ’. 56 Nonetheless, during this 
time in which Christians find themselves, government is needed to discharge 
responsibilities such as providing physical rest and peace, and to restrain evil 
and protect good . 57 Marpeck is clear, however, that such submission is not 
absolute, despite the limited legitimacy of the government of the day. 
According to Marpeck, ‘citizenship and loyalty is not to the earthly but to 
the heavenly Jerusalem from above, not to the earth as a transient kingdom 
but to the intransient one ...’ 58 

Marpeck identifies a deep-seated problem with the way that 
governments discharge their responsibilities, namely through the expression 
of impatience by the hands of ignorant and untamed hearts of soldiers, in 
their use of armour, weapons, and guns. The difference between those who 
have adopted the Gospel and those who have not is found in the embrace of 
the patience of Christ (or not ). 59 


54 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 339. 

55 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the love of God and the cross of Christ’, John D. Rempel, ed., pp. 312, 313. 

56 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, p. 332. 

57 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the love of God and the cross of Christ’, John D. Rempel, ed., p. 316. 

58 Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck, pp. 164, 165. 

59 Marpeck, ‘A Warning Against the Hidden Fire of the Enemy in our Hearts’, John D. Rempel, ed., pp. 
594, 595. Marpeck points out that, in contrast to Christ’s display of patience in his submission to authority, 
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Marpeck’s most sustained treatment of the relationship of the 
Christian and government, in which patience plays a central role, is the 
pamphlet entitled Expose of the Babylonian Whore, described by Walter 
Klaassen as ‘perhaps the most penetrating treatment of the subject of the 
Christian and the sword that sixteenth-century Anabaptists produced ’. 60 The 
lengthy subtitle serves nicely as a reliable guide to the piece, and signals the 
important role that patience plays in the relationship to temporal authority: 

Expose of the Babylonian Whore and Antichrist; its mystery and abomination old 
and new. Also concerning the victory, peace and rule of the true Christians, and 
published to show in what manner they obey the authorities, and bear the cross of 
Christ without rebellion and resistance, with patience and love to the glory of God, 
and to assist, strengthen, and perfect all the faithful and those who inquire after 
God. 61 

The ‘whore’ named in the title is the claim that opposing the empire with 
military might is an expression of the will of Christ and His Spirit . 62 
Marpeck’s reason for using the language of ‘whore’ is to expose the 
seductiveness and attractiveness of using coercive measures to do what one 
might believe to be God’s will. The fact that the church, both in the Roman 
Catholic 63 and the Reformers’ version, have done so makes it especially 
difficult to resist the embrace of such measures, but resist the Christian must. 

Christ does not distribute earthly inheritance...His own, whether they are treated 
justly or not, requite and repay with patience and love. No one may coerce or 
compel true faith in Christ... I present... no other alternative than the crucified, 
patient, and loving Christ.. .who can be known only under the cross, patience, and 
love. 64 

To use arms, even if a Christian has a position in government, is a disguising 
of Christ, motivated by self-seeking, all of which is a betrayal of Christian 
life: ‘[t]he spiritual in Christ are committed to obedience to the Father in 
patience and love through the Word even as Christ, the Righteous One, 


there are those who take up the sword as an act of unfaithfulness. The list of examples of those guilty along 
these lines includes Peter, the Jews, the Turks, the Roman Latin Church, the French, city states, and other 
sects. Ibid., pp. 318-320. 

60 Klaassen, p. 261. 

61 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle , p. 24. In Neal Blough’s summary, ‘The 
text is best read as an Anabaptist critique of the larger Reformation process of confessionalization - that is, 
the process by which churches joined forces with local political powers within the Empire to establish 
“confessional” territories and cities.’ Blough, Christ in Our Midst, p. 82. 

62 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 23. This is Walter Klaassen’s 
description, included in his introductory comments. 

63 Marpeck dramatically describes the church’s turn to embracing of the temporal sword as a development 
of the time of Constantine, when ‘the pope, as a servant of the church was married to Leviathan, that is, 
temporal power, but in the disguise of Christ, the Antichrist was conceived and born as has now been 
revealed’. Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 38. 

64 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 27. 
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became obedient unto death ’. 65 Thus Marpeck teaches that God ordained 
authority to preserve temporal peace, and true Christians should obey, but 

[wjherever the Word and honour of God is assailed they are to act against the 
Authority, remain faithful to God, and surrender bodily life in patience and love 
to the government as the Authority over flesh but not over the Word and Spirit. 66 

Christians follow Christ, Marpeck insists, to the point where Christ’s way of 
being in the world is seen in the lives and actions and commitments of His 
followers. ‘Christ and his own are not accusers either in spiritual or bodily 
matters; they are believing, loving, patient, and gentle hearts.’ Christ’s 
actions of servitude serve as ‘our mirror in which we can see whether we 
have the stature of Christ or not ’. 67 Further, it is precisely the body of Christ 
that is the body of patience and love, the body which ‘does not have nor 
desires to have either Authority or subjects, but is one in Christ ’. 68 

Marpeck’s patient separatist view of the church’s relationship to 
temporal authority allows for Christian participation, but resists the use of 
the sword. In following Jesus Christ, Christians overcome the world in the 
patience and hope in faith and therefore are in need of patience, especially in 
the time of evil tribulation, resisting all the while the temptation of using the 
carnal sword , 69 which also extends to the practice of church discipline. In 
sum, ‘.. .the brotherhood of Christ is patience and love ...’ 70 

Marpeck’s theology of church discipline is an extension of the same 
logic he applied to the use of coercion by temporal authority . 71 Marpeck’s 
basic argument is that ‘ [t]he temptation to exercise worldly authority through 
the use of the sword is of the same kind of sinful bondage as the temptation 
to make premature judgments in the church through the hasty use of the 
ban ’. 72 


65 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 31. 

66 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pil gram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 31. 

67 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pil gram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 32. 

68 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pil gram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 37. 

69 Marpeck, ‘Concerning the love of God and the cross of Christ’, John D. Rempel, ed., p. 317. 

70 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 37. ‘When Marpeck called for Christian 
liberty without coercion he was concerned not only with repressive governments and their coercion of 
believers but also specifically with the actions of Anabaptist churches.’ Walter Klaassen and William 
Klassen, Marpeck: A Life of Dissent and Conformity, Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History 
(Kitchener, Ont: Herald Press, 2008), p. 227. Marpeck thought of the psychological violence and coercion 
in the ban as negating the spiritual underpinnings of the faith - the Swiss saw the ban as acting just like the 
sword did outside the church - i.e. ‘as a means of discipline and correction of sin’. Snyder, p. 189. 

71 The use of the law as a constraining force is also wrong, according to Marpeck. His concern was that the 
Swiss Brethren (and the Hutterites) replaced the Spirit with the law, and thus threatened to destroy the unity 
of the body of Christ, making void the cross of Christ. Marpeck believed that rigorist tendencies threatened 
to substitute human reason for the Spirit and thus destroy unity - he counselled a more patient approach to 
penitential discipline. Stephen Boyd, Pilgram Marpeck: His Life and Social Theology (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1992), pp. 110-12. 

72 Mast, p. 86. 
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Those who live in sin bring forth their own fruit, in due time, that fruit 
being open vice - foliage or blossoms do not provide a conclusive basis on 
which any kind of judgment can be brought. 73 Just as it takes time for sin to 
produce its real fruit, so too does it take time for faith to bring forth its fruit. 74 
Judgment of sinners, of sinful behaviour, is not to be avoided, according to 
Marpeck; indeed the church must not run behind Christ in this duty. 75 
However, judgment of sinners, while important, must never happen before 
the right time, which can be identified when fruit appears, not when foliage 
or blossoms appear. ‘Whoever presumes to decide and judge, before the 
revealing of guilt, is a thief and a murderer (Jn. 10:1). He runs ahead of 
Christ, who alone is the revealer of good and evil in the heart.’ 76 To indulge 
hasty and uncertain judgments is itself sin, which leads to anxiety and fear 
of unrighteousness, when in fact Christians are to be debtors to nothing but 
love. 77 Marpeck considers it more important to avoid those who judge too 
quickly than to avoid those who are being judged, since to judge too hastily 
is ‘contrary to the patience of Christ’. 78 In avoiding hasty judgment 
(negatively put) and practising patience (positively put), the church opens up 
the possibility of what Marpeck terms as ‘improvement’ in the Christian life; 
judgments made in love and patience are always concerned with 
improvement, but never before its time. 79 Such exercise of patience is the 
essence of loving Christian service, according to Marpeck, seen in the true 
spirit of love that never seeks its own, but always the service and use of 
others; patience such as this is readily visible in Christ, Paul, and the apostles. 
Whatever is still lacking in our members, we make up in all patience and 
faith. Christ came to suffer for salvation and through his suffering in all 
patience to serve and save them; therefore, Christians do not rule over others, 
but serve. 


Conclusion 

Pilgram Marpeck’s occasional writings offer a vision of peace to the 
sixteenth-century church, a vision that depends on the reality of the humanity 
of Christ displayed in the Incarnation, understood within a Trinitarian 


73 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 323 ff. Marpeck is not entirely consistent in his use of 
horticultural images. For example, he also uses the image of weeds to describe the expression of sinfulness: 

. .neither reason or wisdom, selfish ambition, honor, impatience, nor other weeds of the flesh have a place 
in the kingdom of Christ, especially in the office of leader, if fruit is to come’. Ibid., p. 56. 

74 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck , p. 243. 

75 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 326. 

76 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 325. 

77 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 327. Marpeck offers a series of Biblical examples where 
hasty judgments have been made to the detriment of God’s people - the Jews’ judgment of Jesus’s eating 
with sinners, Judas’s judgment of Mary Magdalene, and so on. Ibid., pp. 347-52. 

78 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, p. 332. 

79 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 333, 347. 
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framework, lived out in a disciplined, visible church which, while 
significantly separatist, embraces faithful and peaceful participation in the 
world and practises peaceful discipline within the church, eschewing the use 
of the temporal sword as an expression of Christian faith. Whether this vision 
of incamational faith is sustainable has been called into question, 80 since 
Marpeck left no institutional legacy. However, perhaps it is accurate to say 
that the practice of peaceful Christian patience cannot necessarily generate 
institutional structures, but rather encourage a way of expressing the 
Christian faith that may surface here and there, now and then, as people 
continue to examine their historical traditions for sources that may assist 
them in pursuing contemporary faithfulness to Jesus Christ. According to 
Marpeck, 

[i]t is not very complicated; one needs only to bend one’s back, freely offer it to 
the cross of Christ, following our Lord Jesus Christ (Luke 9:23) and faithfully 

o 1 

bear that cross with gentleness, love, and patience as God’s lambs. 


Dr Paul Doerksen is Associate Professor of Theology and Anabaptist Studies at 
Canadian Mennonite University, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


80 John D. Roth, ‘Marpeck and the Later Swiss Brethren, 1540-1700’, in A Companion to Anabaptism and 
Spiritualism, 1521-1700, ed. by John D. Roth and James Stayer (Leiden: Brill, 2007), pp. 347-88 (p. 357). 
Roth claims that this vision was too dynamic to be sustainable. In the same article, Roth also describes 
Marpeck as pursuing a creative quest for balance between spirit and deed, freedom and legalism, church 
and world. This doesn’t seem to be the right way to characterise Marpeck’s work. He pursues a positive 
vision of faithful discipleship which is distorted if understood as trying to find a way between what are 
often false either/or choices. 

81 Marpeck, Later Writings by Pilgram Marpeck and His Circle, p. 29. I should note at the conclusion of 
this paper that the notion of patience (and related concepts and practices) as part of the faithful Christian 
life has and is receiving significant attention. To directly engage current scholarship on these matters is 
important, but beyond the scope of this paper. Some examples of work in this field include Paul Dafydd 
Jones, ‘Patience: A Theological Experiment’, Theology Today, 72.1 (2015), 15-20; David Baily Harned, 
Patience: How We Went Upon the World (Cambridge, Mass.: Cowley Publications, 1997); John R. Bowlin, 
Tolerance among the Virtues (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2016); and Paul Doerksen, ‘The 
Politics of Moral Patience’, Political Theology 15:5 (September 2014): 454-67; and Karl Barth’s influential 
treatment of patience as one of the ‘perfections of God’ in Barth, Church Dogmatics, The Doctrine of God, 
II.I, ed. G. Bromiley, T. Torrance, trans. T. Parker et al. (London: T&T Clark International, 2004). 
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Tea and Story Telling Round the Family Album: 
Baptist Peacemaking in Liminal Times 


Simon Jones 


In this article, I engage in a theological and missional reflection on the European 
migrant crisis of 2015-16. Using a variety of lenses - peacemaking, story telling, 
hospitality, liminality, and incamational presence - I seek to establish ways of 
exploring not only how I have responded to this issue but, more importantly, how 
I have been shaped and informed by the experience of working with a particular 
refugee community, that of the Calais ‘Jungle’. This has led me to critique and 
sharpen some of the models I had been working with in a way that I maintain 
could make them richer, deeper, and more reflexive. 


Key Words 

Hospitality; Derrida; Berger; Jungle; Refugee 


Introduction 

I am sitting on a blue plastic sheet with a group of about a dozen in animated 
conversation. The sun is shining and we are at the Greenbelt Festival in 
England, telling stories of life in the Calais ‘Jungle’. I am with friends, one 
from Sudan, the other from Syria, with whom I shared many months of 
community building and peacemaking in Calais. We recall those days with 
fondness as we tell our stories of working together. 

But, in mid-sentence, I catch myself wondering why. The Jungle was 
an awful place; a chemical-strewn wasteland at the back of the cement works 
that glowers over Calais’ ferry port; a muddy, chilly, inhospitable place in 
which tents and shacks mushroomed through the spring of 2015, so that by 
the high summer of 2016 it was home to 10,000 people. It lacked proper 
drainage, clean water was in short supply, the toilets were sparse and 
overpowering, there were no showers for most people, shelters were barely 
adequate for one but often housed three to five. The daily experience of those 
for whom it was home, people from Eritrea and Ethiopia, Sudan and 
Somalia, Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and Pakistan, was one of 
queueing for food, for clothes, for information; of huddling around the ‘info 
bus’ in the hope of getting brief internet access, of trying to find a lawyer at 
the over-stretched legal centre. 
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And yet my friends and I were looking back on the months we shared 
there with fondness. For me it was a life-changing experience, the time I 
(re)discovered my calling to be a community builder and a peacemaker. For 
my friends it was a place where they encountered belonging and solidarity 
in ways they had not experienced in their eighteen months on the road from 
their home countries to the shores of Northern France. In the Jungle they 
found their voices, voices that have gained strength since arriving in the UK, 
as they tell the story of refugees strung out across Europe like diamonds in 
the mud and welcome new arrivals to our shores. 

And so, suddenly, I am back sitting in a crowded tent, the air full of 
the smell of wood smoke, sweat, and spices. It is a damp February day. The 
camp is febrile and tense. The faces of my friends are serious and focused. 
Last night a major fight broke out between Sudanese and Afghans, the two 
largest groups in the camp. A dispute over the ownership of a broken-down 
bike spilled over into running battles which left fifty people in hospital, some 
with life-changing injuries, and countless shelters burned to the ground. And 
here, in the aftermath of that conflict, we were meeting to make peace. 

By coincidence, 130 miles away in Brussels, the leaders of the 
European Union’s twenty-eight member states were meeting to address the 
refugee crisis. One by one prime ministers and presidents rose to address the 
plush assembly, lay out position papers, declare what they were and were not 
prepared to do, and, most of all, to apportion blame for the mess in which 
Europe found itself somewhere other than on their own doorsteps. 

Meanwhile, in the tent, which at other times was the Afghan mosque, 
leaders of the two communities and others rose to speak. But here there was 
no apportioning of blame. Instead, one by one, these men who had had 
foisted on them responsibility for helping to ensure the camp worked for the 
maximum number of people, admitted their failure, accepted their culpability 
for what had occurred the night before. There was no finger pointing or 
scapegoating, just the acceptance by those who led their various 
communities that any breakdown in relationships must be laid at their feet. 
In a mixture of Arabic and English — the latter for the benefit of us Europeans 
who were privileged witnesses to this act of peacemaking — the community 
leaders sought forgiveness, pledged to try harder, committed themselves to 
making community for everyone in the camp. I regretted that my Prime 
Minister was not sitting next to me to hear how it is done. 

After an hour of this, the Afghan and Sudanese leaders, including the 
friend with whom I enjoyed the Greenbelt sunshine, turned to me and my 
colleagues and sought our approval, our blessing, on their deliberations and 
decisions. I stood and in a faltering voice expressed how moved I was to 
have been witness to this act of reconciliation and peacemaking, what a 
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privilege it had been to see and hear leaders owning the actions of their 
community and pledging to work together to ensure that conflicts were kept 
to a minimum. I concurred with what had been decided. The Afghan Imam 
then prayed what sounded like a revivalist prayer, full of fire and fervour, 
and then came beaming towards me, throwing his arms around me and 
kissing my neck. Fifteen minutes of such embracing ensued as I and my 
colleagues were hugged by beaming men from Sudan and Afghanistan, 
Eritrea and Somalia, Syria, Ethiopia, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. We emerged 
into the cold damp air just as the sun was breaking through the leaden skies, 
and we felt embraced by God. 

My friend, recalling the occasion as he told his story at Greenbelt, 
spoke of how I and my group had helped to broker peace that day in the 
camp. It was a peace that held through the ensuing months until it was prised 
apart by the actions of the French authorities in demolishing the camp and 
scattering its residents to the four winds. I wanted to counter his story with 
my impression of that day, which was that I had merely been a witness to the 
peacemaking enacted by the community leaders themselves. We begged to 
differ amidst smiles and gales of laughter. 


Reconnecting with a Past 

Peacemaking is part of our history as Baptists. We might not be seen as 
‘peace churches’ per se (that accolade is usually reserved for the 
Mennonites), but hard-wired into our tradition is a commitment to peace and 
community building, seen in our Congregationalism. 

In much Christian theology, peace is seen as a utopian ideal. As Paul 
Dekar puts it, ‘Many Baptist peacemakers have drawn strength from the 
biblical image of a new world order [...] who God promised that “As long 
as the earth endures, seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
day and night, shall not cease”.’ 1 As Dekar goes on to point out, much Baptist 
peace thinking and action is derived from a Biblical vision of swords being 
beaten into ploughshares and the poor being raised from their poverty, of 
creation itself being liberated from its bondage to decay and death being 
vanquished. 2 

For me, having just completed a booklet on Paul’s commitment to 
economic justice, peacemaking, and community building provided an 
intimate connection with issues of poverty and economic justice. 3 True peace 


1 Paul R Dekar, For the Healing of the Nations: Baptist Peacemakers (Macon, GA: Smyth and Helwys 
Pub., 1993), p. 9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

3 Simon Jones, Paul and Poverty: An Evaluation of the Apostle’s Economic Location and Teaching 
(Cambridge: Grove Books, 2014). 
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comes when there is equality among people. In many ways the refugee crisis 
was the most blatant example of how unequal our world is. 

Dekar reminds us that Baptists are active practical theologians rather 
than abstract theorisers, and so his book focuses on men and women of 
concrete action. ‘Baptist peacemakers have experienced pain in their own 
lives,’ he says, adding: 

Like Jesus, Baptist peacemakers have taken on the plight of slave and refugee, the 
imprisoned victim and battered child, and sought to restore them to the fullness of 
the divine image and likeness. Baptist peacemakers recall an insight from 2 Peter 
1:4: in God’s divine power, we participate in the divine nature. 4 

As we worked in the camp in the autumn and winter of 2015-16, our ad-hoc 
response resolved into a group called Peaceful Borders, bom as like-minded 
people coalesced around a vision of ‘seeking peace in the spaces between’. 5 
And now, in the late summer sunshine, my friends and I told stories under 
the Peaceful Borders banner. 

Martin Luther King reminds us that peacemaking is not simply about 
fostering the absence of conflict. In his letter from Birmingham Jail, he 
speaks of positive peace being about a way of living justly, nonviolently, and 
in a way that respects the dignity of all. 6 Life in the Jungle was unjust, violent 
and undignified. For many the daily round of queueing stripped them of any 
agency, making them passive recipients of whatever largesse the host 
community extended to them. Many were the victims of violence from the 
local community, the police, and even other camp residents. No-one 
experienced justice, either in their day-to-day lives or in their aspirations to 
find a place of ultimate safety and refuge. They were a people trapped in 
transition (something to which we will return) and Peaceful Borders sought 
to be a broker of positive peace within the limitations imposed on us by the 
circumstances. 

Within Peaceful Borders we saw our role as that of accompanier; we 
journeyed with those seeking to build community in the camp, offering what 
help and encouragement we could, without ever being the ones who set the 
agenda or the pace for the activities that our community leader friends 
thought were appropriate. Early on this meant that I spent a good deal of time 
listening to my Sudanese friend outlining his plan for establishing a network 
of community kitchens in the part of the camp for which he was responsible. 
If his were a sole voice appealing for this, not much would happen. So we 
brokered a meeting with the volunteers from the warehouse to moot this 
possibility. We found we were pushing at an open door. 


4 Dekar, p. 13. 

5 Privately distributed Peaceful Borders summary report, March 2017, p. 3. 

6 Dekar, p. 15. 
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Everywhere you went in the camp people lit fires to keep warm and 
boil water for tea; some were beginning to be supplied with camping stoves 
and gas. Already some people were establishing compounds with shelters 
surrounding a central gathering area, often with a fire at its heart. My friend 
argued that people who cooked and ate together rarely fought each other. So 
pioneering community kitchens was simple peacemaking in action. Soon 
enough the warehouse was bringing in a van load of dry groceries every three 
or four days, which my friend divided up between some thirty-five 
community kitchens. This model was soon being replicated in other parts of 
the camp. It did not replace the distribution of hot food from the warehouse 
but it did make that distribution more manageable and humane, as fewer 
queued for food from that source each meal time and so were fed more 
quickly. 


Connecting with a Present 

Soon after arriving in the camp, I began to think about ways of telling people 
what I was doing. Story telling has always been part of the theological task. 
All theology is driven by and seeks to tell God’s story in one way or another. 
But this year I have been moved to take story telling more seriously in my 
work as a theologian. This is because this year saw the death of John Berger, 
artist, art critic, novelist, activist and, above all else, story teller. He was a 
man who knew the value of words and could capture a world in a phrase. As 
people reflected on his life in the aftermath of his death in early January 
2017, what struck me was how much his concerns resonated with mine in 
relation to Calais. He spoke a lot about hospitality and migration, and a 
couple of phrases in particular have set me thinking about how I might 
capture some of my thoughts on the past eighteen months in the writing that 
I am just getting down to. 

The first was reported in the Guardian on 7 January 2017. The writer 
Ali Smith was reflecting on a British Library event at which Berger spoke in 
2015. He was asked what he thought about the huge movement of people 
across the world. It was an obvious question, because in the seventies he had 
a written a classic study on migration, A Seventh Man. Smith reports that he 
paused for what seemed like an age and then responded, ‘I have been 
thinking about the storyteller's responsibility to be hospitable.’ 7 

What a great phrase. I have been thinking about how to tell my story 
in relation to the Jungle, and that is a story of hospitality which I have 
received (of which more in a moment), and thus have a responsibility to 
report it hospitably. It is something that Berger reflected on with New 


7 Ali Smith, ‘John Berger Remembered’, Guardian Review, 7 January 2017, p. 19. 
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Statesman writer, Philip Maughan, in 2015. He had been in Istanbul and was 
invited to tea in a draughty cabin on the edge of the city. There a migrant 
scraped an existence in the hope of a better life. As Berger waited for tea to 
arrive, he noticed on a shelf in the cabin the Turkish edition of one of his 
books! Maughan observes, ‘this is precisely what Berger meant by fraternity: 
even in great solitude, against the dehumanising reality of servitude to capital 
or war, connections can be formed. Our differences diminish.’ 8 

That is precisely what I felt in the Jungle. And I, therefore, feel a 
responsibility to tell the story of my experience hospitably, paying careful 
attention to my hosts’ stories and actions. This is something that Olivia Laing 
also reflects on in the same Guardian article. She says, 

Capitalism, he wrote in Ways of Seeing, “survives by forcing the majority to define 
their own interests as narrowly as possible”. It was narrowness he set himself 
against, the toxic impulse to wall in or wall off. Be kin to the strange, be open to 
difference, cross-pollinate freely. He put his faith in the people, the whole host of 
us. Host: there’s another curious word, lurking at the root of both hospitality and 
hospital. It means both the person who offers hospitality, and the group, the flock, 
the horde. It has two origins: the Latin for stranger or enemy, and also for guest. 
It was Berger’s gift, I think, to see that this kind of perception or judgment is 
always a choice, and to make a case for kindness: for being humane, whatever the 
cost. 9 

The second phrase that resonated with me was at the end of Maughan's 
piece in the New Statesman. Reflecting on Berger's novel, To the Wedding, 
he noted a line he liked in his diary, something that seemed to suggest what 
story telling was for. ‘What shall we do before eternity?’ it asks; ‘take our 
time’. 10 

Those final three words have been burrowing away in my mind since 
I read them. Clearly, we take the time we are offered. The implication is that 
time is to be seized, wrung of all the possibilities it holds for us; not a moment 
is to be wasted because it comes in an all-too finite supply. As the New 
Testament reminds us, we are to make the most of the time, for the days are 
evil. But clearly, also, we take our time; hospitality requires that we linger, 
relax into the company of another. I am reminded how long it took to make 
chai in the camp, a length of time that was filled with story telling and 
silences, laughter and tears, things that could not have found a place in our 
shared lives if we had not taken the time to be together. 

Berger is seen as one of the English-speaking world’s most influential 
intellectuals of the past generation. But he says this of how his major study 


8 Philip Maughan, ‘John Berger, the Art Critic at The Margins’, New Statesman, 5 January 2017, p. 12. 

9 Olivia Laing, ‘John Berger Remembered’, Guardian Review, 7 January 2017, p. 19. 

10 Philip Maughan, p. 12. 
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on migration seems to have been received among those about whom he was 
writing: 

in these different places the book had an intimate address. It was no longer a 
sociological (or even political at the first degree) treatise but, rather, a little book 
of stories, a sequence of lived moments - such as one finds in a family photo 
album. 11 

What does this insight — especially seeing his collection of stories as being 
like a family photo album — say to those of us reflecting theologically on our 
experience as it is entwined in the lives of others? How is our theology akin 
to a family photo album? 

In February 2017 I went to Ukraine with some of our students from 
Spurgeon’s College and a colleague. We met many people who were 
involved in peacemaking on the front line of the war in that country, on its 
Eastern border with Russia. In particular, I met a Baptist called Daniel who 
had been involved in a very similar project to ours in Calais, during the 
revolution of dignity in Maidan Square in 2013. He spoke of going out of 
curiosity to see what was happening — as I had done to Calais in 2016; and 
he spoke of meeting his students there who were protesting against the 
government and intended to occupy the square until change came to Ukraine. 

On a freezing February evening we walked the square and Daniel 
recalled where people were at various times. He talked of coming to the 
square with a tent, setting it up with others, and offering tea to anyone who 
wanted it, sitting with them and sharing stories of their hopes and dreams for 
the new country. As the situation became darker, with the government 
growing more intransigent, Daniel became more active, seeking to support 
those clamouring for change. As the protests reached their bloody 
denouement, he chose to go and stand with three orthodox priests between 
the lines of police and demonstrators, holding a large Bible as witness to 
another way of settling differences. Around them carnage was unfolding. 
Snipers in the hotel were picking off demonstrators on the front line — a 
hundred were killed — while protesters threw bricks and petrol bombs. I 
asked him why he did it and he said because his daughter, then about eight 
years old, said that it was the right thing for him to do. 

He stood as witness to the way of peace. He still does, working 
tirelessly for reconciliation among those tom apart in those days. He stood 
as witness to the story of how God seeks peace and now he tells that story in 
the hope that we will reflect on what we see and hear of God’s story and 
action in his. He invites us into a conversation about where peace and 
wholeness are to be found. His is a snapshot in the family album of 
peacemaking that reminds us that our following of Jesus takes us to the 


11 John Berger and Jean Mohr, A Seventh Man (London: Verso, 2010), p. 8. 
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frontline of conflict, so the we might be brokers of a different way. It is a 
snapshot from the same family album we were compiling around countless 
camp fires in the Jungle through the winter and into the spring of 2015-16. 
Together with other such pictures, it reminds us of who we are as we stumble 
after the Prince of Peace. 

Cloke and Pears remind us that this is a key part of contemporary 
reflection on mission. They point to a new-found focus on neighbourliness 
and dialogue. It is a reminder that, in telling stories hospitably, we are 
engaged in forging ‘relationships of respect between people of difference 
(especially in relation to other faiths)’. 12 To reinforce this, they cite Bevans’ 
and Schroeder’s picture of mission as entering someone else’s garden, ‘so 
that the Christian’s presence is that of a respectful learner, as much the 
recipient of knowledge as the bearer’. 13 

Hospitable dialogue has become a significant theme in contemporary 
social science. And because of this, social scientists are turning to novelists, 
one of the key story telling groups of our generation, for models of how to 
do this. So, Dikec, Clark and Barnet muse on the way Ian McEwan tells the 
story of one participant in the anti-war demonstrations in London ahead of 
the Iraq war in 2003 and how he brushes shoulders with others. But while 
we know huge amounts about the central character, we are left to construct 
the others from our knowledge of the kinds of people who engage in certain 
kinds of job. One with a walk-on part is a street sweeper and the reader is 
left to fill in the character’s back story from what we know from our 
experience about such people. The danger with this is all-too obvious, 
namely that we construct a person out of our opinion of the sorts of folk who 
end up sweeping our streets. 14 

The authors use this to introduce a series of articles each reflecting on 
the later work of Jacques Derrida, which focuses on ‘a set of attentive, 
generous, and responsive ways of relating to others’. 15 Derrida, in dialogue 
with the psychotherapist Emmanuel Levinas, explores the idea of hospitality 
as it is practised in relation to the arrival of the other, those who are not like 
us. In an age of globalisation, the other is most often the foreigner, the 
migrant, the refugee; the one who has landed on our doorstep sometimes out 
of choice but often because of force of circumstances. Much social science 
in this area is about how the host culture welcomes ‘the other’. Dikec et al. 
introduce the collection by reflecting on the fact that scholars need to engage 


12 Paul Cloke and Mike Pears, Mission in Marginal Places: The Theory (Milton Keynes: Paternoster, 2016), 
p. 9. 

13 Ibid., p. 9. 

14 Mustafa Dikec, Nigel Clark and Clive Barnett, ‘Extending Hospitality: Giving Space, Taking Time’, 
Paragraph: A Journal of Modern Critical Theory 32.1 (2009), pp. 1-2. 

15 Ibid., p. 3. 
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with the ‘proximities’ that ‘provoke acts of hospitality and inhospitality more 
carefully’. 16 They go on to ask, ‘Where exactly are we — spatially and 
temporally — when we encounter strangers? Is the stranger simply or 
primarily one who is recognizably “out of place” or is there more to being 
estranged than being dislocated or relocated?’ 17 It is crucial to notice at this 
point who the ‘we’ and who ‘the displaced’ are in this discourse. In Derrida 
and those who come after him, the ‘other’ or the ‘stranger’ is never us, we 
who are expected in his model to offer the welcome, to be hospitable. I, 
however, am more interested in how ‘the other’ offers models of welcome 
and hospitality to the ‘us’ of this discourse, the host culture, if you like. 

Asked what I had learned in the Jungle by one of my friends as we sat 
in the Greenbelt sunshine, I responded that I had learned the power of the 
kettle to create belonging, that I had been taught the heart of hospitality 
precisely by those who came looking for hospitality from us. So often social 
scientists seek to apply Derrida’s insights to the other — the homeless, the 
refugee, the foreigner, the tourist, the migrant. ‘Hospitality is the lens 
through which to conceptualize how we ought to address and be with the 
other.’ 18 The academic discussion has had this frame of reference since time 
immemorial. ‘Following Derrida, we argue for an ethic of hospitality that 
unconditionally, and impossibly, welcomes the other and ameliorates the 
sufferings of populations ravaged by the excesses of neoliberal capitalism.’ 19 

To this, I want to say a loud and hearty ‘Amen’. But I also want to ask: 
what happens when we are on the receiving end of such hospitality from 
those we have gone to welcome? This was our experience time and time 
again in the Jungle. It was the experience of many of the volunteers who 
went to supply humanitarian aid and found themselves being welcomed into 
the lives of the dispossessed and lavished with a hospitality that took their 
breath away. How do we reflect on such an experience and incorporate it into 
our models of mission and practical theology? 

The borders along which we were attempting to bring about the 
conditions of peace are borders made by the documents issued by nation 
states and policed by often heavily armed men. Undocumented people in 
Europe live a precarious existence on the edge. Derrida understood that 
hospitality must take account of but move beyond the strictures placed on 
movement by nation states: 


16 Ibid., p. 4. 

17 Ibid., p. 4. 

18 Bryan Hogeveen and Joshua Freistadt, ‘Hospitality and Homelessness: Jacques Derrida in the Neoliberal 
City’, Journal of Theoretical & Philosophical Criminology> Vol 5:1 (2013), p. 41. 

19 Ibid., p. 42. 
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Before we have checked to see if each other’s papers are in order, before there is 
any calculation of what might be gained or lost by entering into a relationship, 
there must first be an opening, a desire for contact and togetherness.” 

But it is for us to make the first move here. We, the documented, who have 
the power to come and go as we please, need to situate ourselves where the 
undocumented have been forced to congregate. But then we need to allow 
ourselves to be welcomed by them, offered their hospitality, engage on the 
terms that they set for us. 

Reflecting on his time in Northern Uganda, Todd Whitmore suggests 
a way in which we might do this with integrity. A common problem for those 
seeking to reach out in welcome of others is that we do not perceive the 
power that we inevitably exercise in such a situation. For Whitmore it was 
the simple fact of his whiteness, almost invariably invisible to those of us 
who possess it, but all too visible to those we seek to treat as equals, but who 
see us as holders of power simply because of our appearance. It is, in the 
words of Peggy Macintosh, ‘an invisible package of unearned assets that I 
can count on cashing in each day, but about which I was ‘meant’ to remain 
oblivious’. 21 

Whitmore reports that as he is on the verge of leaving to return to his 
home, he is asked, ‘will you remember us?’ In Uganda such a question has 
an undercurrent of remembering being expressed in the form of financial 
support. It does so in many places where the rich bounce off the poor. It was 
a question we were asked in the Jungle. Did it have the frisson of seeking 
financial support there as well? Less so, I think, for the simple reason that 
money was not the most important commodity we had to offer. Many who 
asked us had money. When we sat in the place in the camp known as Tittle 
Syria’, we sat with mostly middle-class prosperous who had fled their 
country, not because of poverty but because of war. They were seeking our 
remembering for different reasons. It was a request to remember a face, a 
name, a plight. And often it was a request to remember them when we told 
people back home what we had been doing in Calais. 

The request often made me think of John Berger and our responsibility 
to be hospitable story tellers. Would I reflect fairly and honestly on our 
encounters in the Jungle, or would I perpetrate the myth of the hungry horde 
on Europe’s borders that was daily served up in the popular press? We can 
do this only as we consciously acknowledge our power. In this situation, 
power resided in the simple ability to come and go, to cross borders because 


20 Dikec et al., p. 6. 

21 Peggy Macintosh, ‘White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible Knapsack’, Independent School, National 
Association of Independent Schools, 49.2 (1990), pp. 31-35, quoted in Todd Whitmore, ‘Whiteness made 
visible: A Theo-Critical Ethnography in Acoliland’, in Christian Scharen and Anna Marie Vigen, eds, 
Ethnography as Christian Theology and Ethics (London: Continuum, 2011), p. 187. 
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were in possession of the little red book that gave us the right to do so. 
Acknowledging this to those who lavished hospitality on us was one 
essential for bringing down the barriers that separated us. Being there 
repeatedly was the other. 


Being There 

Being a hospitable story teller was pretty much all I had to offer my growing 
band of new-found friends, including the two with whom I shared the late 
summer sunshine at Greenbelt. When members of my church asked me what 
I did on my weekly visits to Calais through 2015 and 2016,1 used to quip 
that I spent my days loafing and drinking chai. It was not far from the truth. 
But a recent paper on chaplaincy has forced me to look afresh at whether this 
is an adequate approach to mission or pastoral care. 

Chaplains talk of being incarnational. Reporting on case studies 
among predominantly Anglican chaplains in different regions of the United 
Kingdom, Sarah Dunlop quotes a hospital chaplain as saying, ‘I hope that 
through my presence, and any interventions I carry out, I incarnate 
something of God’s grace and love, as seen in Jesus for that person.’ 22 
Elsewhere Dunlop reports that chaplains saw their work as connecting 
people to the transcendent God. An industrial chaplain spoke of ‘showing 
people God is at work here actually’. 23 In doing this the chaplains being 
interviewed also felt that they were connecting people with the church, not 
in the sense of bringing people physically into a worshipping community, 
but in the sense of bringing something of the reality of church to where the 
people encountered by the chaplains were. 24 Reflecting on this, Dunlop 
suggests that chaplains are modelling their ministry on that of Jesus in his 
incarnation. She also acknowledges that mission thinking has moved in 
direction, citing Frost and Hirsch and their emphasis on incarnation over 
extractional mission. 25 Dunlop argues that such a view of a chaplain’s work, 
of mission, is driven by the belief that incarnation thinking shows us what it 
truly means to be human and to be caught up in the Missio Dei , with 
chaplains pointing to the truth that all human beings are in God’s image and 
that the chaplain’s work is to help people see who they really are as uniquely 
created in God’s image. 26 


22 Sarah Dunlop, ‘Is “being there” enough? Explorations of Incarnational Missiology with Chaplains’, 
Practical Theology 10:2 (2017), 174-186, p.180. 

23 Ibid., p. 180. 

24 Dunlop, p. 181. 

25 Ibid., p. 182. See also Michael Frost and Alan Hirsch, The Shaping of things to Come (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 2003), p. 59. 

26 Dunlop, pp. 183-84. 
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To this I want to add that being there is also about being a witness to 
what God is already doing and testifying to God’s presence in the actions of 
others. Time and again we saw this in the Jungle. I recall the day when my 
Sudanese friend was overseeing an unruly clothes distribution on a dank and 
dreary late December day. Suddenly the sullen line queueing for coats was 
sundered by a clutch of half a dozen angry Afghan men demanding shoes. It 
was a Wednesday and Wednesdays were when coats were distributed. A 
major disturbance was brewing. My friend walked towards the angry men — 
I was at his shoulder offering terrified moral support! He led them away from 
the line, calming them by saying in Arabic that he heard them. Then he knelt 
and began to untie his bright white, dirty trainers, offering them to the most 
vocal member of the group. My friend insisted that he took them. Then he 
rose and began undoing his coat and offering that as well. Immediately the 
anger drained into the wet gravel; the men began saying ‘No; you cannot do 
this; we’ll return tomorrow when there are shoes.’ My friend took their 
names and promised they would be served. As I witnessed this, with tears 
rolling down my cheeks, I was conscious of the voice of God ringing in my 
ears and saying, ‘You remember when my son said, “if you have two coats, 
give your neighbour one?” This is what it looks like.’ 

Like a chaplain, I had come to incarnate something of the presence of 
God, but I was witnessing God manifesting himself — being incarnate, if you 
like — through a devout Muslim in the mud of the Calais Jungle. 

In February, the Prefect - the local regional French government 
official - announced that he was going to demolish the camp and disperse 
everyone. The bulldozers moved in on a Monday. Ten Iranian men, most of 
them Christians fleeing persecution in their country, publicly sewed their lips 
up and their spokesperson announced that they would fast to the death unless 
the demolitions were halted. I visited the camp with Lynn Green from the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain. We sat with the men, shared scripture, 
prayed, and wept. A couple of days later, the Prefect visited. He offered these 
men the world if they stopped their protest - the last thing he needed was 
deaths during this clearance operation - but they refused. They said they 
would stop only if the Prefect stopped the demolitions and allowed the camp 
to remain. He left baffled. But two days later he announced an end to the 
demolitions. Furthermore, he announced that he would co-operate with the 
associations working in the camp to provide some basic infrastructure, 
especially for the growing number of women and children. No-one could 
fathom what had led to the Prefect’s change of heart. 

But I had a hunch: could there be a connection between the meeting 
of the Iranians and the Prefect's office on Wednesday and the Prefect's 
announcement on Friday? I have no evidence to support this, just a feeling 
that there is something powerful about the witness of the powerless to those 
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with power that turns events in unexpected ways. Paul said something about 
God choosing the foolish things of the world to shame the wise, the weak 
things of the world to shame the strong: ‘God chose the lowly things of this 
world and the despised things — and the things are not — to nullify the things 
that are, so that no-one may boast before him.’ (I Corinthians 1.26ff.) It 
seems to me that this is a possible explanation for what happened in Calais 
that week: the nothings of the world nullified what is and God's wily way of 
working through weakness and insignificant things changed the plans the 
powerful made to silence the powerless. God once again shows himself to 
be sneakily at work where he is not invited or welcomed — except by those 
who have no other prayer but that he will come to their aid in their distress. 

And I am a witness, a hospitable story teller. My being there means 
these stories are told. But they are also interpreted. The day we sat with the 
Iranian hunger strikers in their shelter, one of the volunteers was there. She 
was a dynamic young bundle of energy and good work who played a leading 
role in organising the volunteer response in the camp. We met later in the 
day in the shelter of a Syrian community leader. As we sat with our tea, she 
leant over to me and said, ‘What happened with you guys and the Iranians 
gave me goose bumps.’ We had read scripture and prayed, much as you 
would in church. But she would not darken the doors of a church. God, 
however, had tiptoed across her back and she was looking for some 
interpretation of her experience. We chatted for a while. We have chatted 
since. God is working yet another gentle miracle discreetly in her life as he 
always does. 


Navigating Liminality 

It is possible that what we experienced in the Jungle was possible only 
because what separates the Jungle from most other spheres within which 
mission occurs is the fact that it is liminal space. In a sense all spaces where 
everyday social norms and mores have broken down are liminal. They are 
places of transition, where the old has disappeared and the new has not yet 
arrived. You could make a case for saying that our post-Christendom world 
is a liminal space, a sphere of transition from one social order to another yet 
to fully form - Alan Roxburgh certainly does. 27 Within such spaces conflict 
is inevitable, and so peacemaking is essential. 

Liminality as a concept came into the social sciences through the work 
of anthropologist Victor Turner. He explored rites of passage among the 
Ndembu of Zambia where, following Arnold van Gennep, he identified three 


27 Alan Roxburgh, The Missionary> Congregation, Leadership and Liminality (Harrisburg: Trinity Press 
International, 1997), especially pp. 23-56. 
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phases: separation of the ritual subjects from their social structure, a stage of 
transition or liminality, and a re-incorporation of the subject into his new role 
in his society. Normally these rituals were about the transition boys made to 
manhood. 28 In the middle stage, the liminal time, the subject is betwixt and 
between the norms that will govern his life in his usual everyday life: 

He has undergone a symbolic death to his old life and is in the process of being 
reborn to a new one. His situation in the ritual is often likened in the lore to being 
in the womb or the wilderness. 29 

Turner introduces the idea of communitas to describe the social relationships 
that emerge in liminal space. It is 

a type of bonding which, unlike the dominant mode of human relationship in 
society, does not depend on class, rank, health or social status [...] The bonds of 
communitas are “undifferentiated, egalitarian, direct, extant, non-rational, 
existential, I-Thou.” Comradeship among liminars is spontaneous, immediate, 
concrete, potentially universal and boundless, not shaped by the customs, laws 
and norms of social structure. 30 

Cohn applies Turner’s model to the wilderness experience of ancient Israel. 
But his observations resonate with our experience in the Jungle. 

The Jungle was a liminal space. Its residents were betwixt and 
between, still on a journey seeking a final destination (wherever that might 
be). The community formed among its shelters and fires was like that 
described by Turner. And we were part of it, by virtue of our turning up week 
by week and being welcomed. Turner focuses on liminality being to do with 
the sacred; liminal space is in some ways holy ground, where transcendent 
encounters happen and lives are shaped in ways they would not have been 
anywhere else. For us this meant that peacemaking was in some sense sacred 
work, making liminal space happen and liminality work in the lives of all of 
us who shared the experience. As Jesus said, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.’ 31 In the encounters, in the 
communitas that formed and dissolved over those months, in the 
relationships and bonds that continue as our friends find a place in London, 
liminality continues to be the context of all we do, for in a very real sense we 
are still betwixt and between. Perhaps liminality is simply another way of 
recognising the now and not yet of God’s Kingdom. 


28 Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Chicago: Aidin, 1969). 

29 Robert Cohn, The Shape of Sacred Space: Four Biblical Studies (AAR Studies in Religion 23, Chico, 
CA: Scholars, 1981), p. 10. 

30 Ibid., p. 10, quoting Turner, p. 274. 

31 Matthew 5.9. 
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Drawing conclusions 

I am left wondering whether any of this adds up to an argument, or even a 
theory of mission? Probably not. But maybe at the intersection of these 
reflections on peacemaking, hospitable story telling, theories of hospitality 
more generally, being there, and learning what it means to creatively and 
peacefully occupy liminal space, there are pointers as to how we engage 
ethically and missionally with a world in turmoil, a world that does not know 
what makes for peace, and which needs the followers of Jesus to rediscover 
what does. Maybe these lessons learned in the Jungle point to a way of 
engagement; they certainly point to the need for more reflection. 

Simon Jones is Vice Principal, Director of Ministry Formation and Training at 
Spurgeon’s College in London and a founder of Peaceful Borders. 
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Book Reviews 


Gordon L. Heath and Michael A.G. Haykin (eds), Baptists and War: 
Essays on Baptists and Military Conflict, 1640s-1990s (Cambridge: 
Lutterworth Press, 2015), 246 pages. ISBN: 9780718894085. 


This volume consists of eight essays, most of which were originally papers 
given at the fifth annual conference of the Andrew Fuller Centre for Baptist 
Studies in 2011. They reflect a range of Baptist perspectives, both individual 
and corporate, on wars in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The opening essay by Anthony R. Cross sets the context for the other 
essays. Cross examines the differing attitudes of two seventeenth century 
English Baptist pioneers, John Smyth and Thomas Helwys. He points out 
how Smyth, influenced by European Anabaptist movements, took a pacifist 
view of conflict. Helwys, on the other hand, recognised that governments 
sometimes must brandish the sword and it is the responsibility of Christians 
to support them in this. This tension between being people committed to the 
values of Christ’s kingdom and being good citizens in times of war is then 
reflected in the subsequent essays. 

While all the essays are interesting, as is often the case in a book like 
this, there is some variation in quality. Along with Cross’s work there are a 
number of fine essays. James Tyler Robertson examines American Baptists 
in the War of 1812 as they sought to be good citizens and further the cause 
of the gospel at a time of conflict. Maurice Dowling looks at Soviet Baptists 
in the Cold War and reflects upon the role of patriotism in a totalitarian 
regime. Nathan Finn considers American Baptists in the Vietnam War, 
showing how attitudes changed as the war progressed and how different 
Baptist groups held different views on the war. 

While the book examines a number of themes, it is notable that they 
all (with the exception of Cross and Dowling) look at war from the 
perspective of Western Baptists engaged in imperial/colonial disputes and 
mostly from the perspective of the imperial power. It would have been 
interesting to hear how Baptists who had been ‘colonised’ reflected on the 
question of war. 

Towards the end Finn remarks that there is an old cliche that where 
you find two Baptists you find six different opinions. It offers a suitable 
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conclusion not only to his own contribution but to the whole book where 
there are no definitive answers, only the tensions with which we must live. 

Reviewed by David Luke - Director of Postgraduate Studies at the 

Irish Baptist College. 


Marion L. S. Carson, Human Trafficking, the Bible, and the Church. 
An Interdisciplinary Study (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2016), xiii 
+ 159 pages. ISBN: 9781498219297. 


For many in our world and in our churches, the issue of human trafficking is 
an unwelcome and inconvenient reality. Yet misuse of power, corruption, 
exploitation and violence are just a few frightening components that 
contribute to a complex drama of human suffering. And when the victims of 
trafficking end up in the sex industry, for Christian churches this unwelcome 
truth is often dealt with by it becoming a taboo and those caught up in 
prostitution are ignored because of ‘their own sin’. Isn’t it better to avoid 
anything that has to do with such a deep moral corruption? 

Marion Carson skilfully unwraps the myths and problematic 
assumptions about prostitution that often dismay and blind Christians. In- 
depth study of the Scriptures and its use, insights from early church fathers, 
the story of the church, and different historic and contemporary cultural 
contexts help her to develop an approach which she calls ‘an ethical use of 
the Bible’. While thoroughly studying the details, Carson paints a big picture 
of God’s love and redemptive work in the world that shines through the 
biblical narratives and provides a framework for shaping our own values and 
attitudes. Ethical use of the Bible, as she suggests, challenges readers’ own 
assumptions and agendas, and avoids reducing the Bible to a mere book of 
rules and regulations that may be used for a selfish manipulation of others or 
simply for ignoring them. 

The main task of this book is ‘to ask what the Bible has to say to us 
about modern-day slavery’. No doubt the book has achieved this goal. Yet 
within this framework, Carson skilfully develops a hermeneutical approach 
that can help any other discourse that is informed by contrasting use of 
biblical texts and has caused division in churches and communities. The 
abolitionist debate over two centuries, as described by Carson, serves as an 
excellent example of how the Bible can be used to preserve familiar and 
useful practices. Yet the question of whether one particular interpretation 
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conforms with the overall biblical ethos, remains to challenge the reader and 
reaches beyond the issues raised in this book. 

This book is a valuable read, not only for those who are interested 
and/or involved in anti-human trafficking initiatives and work for the victims 
of the global sex industry. It is indeed an important tool for them, yet I hope 
that its title does not hinder others from reading it, as it offers a remarkable 
study on biblical hermeneutics and challenges the reader to seek ‘the mind 
of Christ, who identified with the weak and vulnerable in society, rather than 
live with ambitions of power, wealth, and status’. 

As Elaine Storkey says in her foreword, this book is ‘earthy and 
practical’. In addition to the hermeneutical key, Carson offers ideas for how 
churches as redeemed people of God can (or perhaps should) become 
involved in redemptive practices for others. As a Chair of the European 
Baptist Federation Anti-Trafficking Network, Marion Carson is an 
experienced advocate for the victims of sex trafficking, and this certainly 
adds authority and wisdom to her writing. 

This is a book with an explicit argument and clear writing style. Over 
550 titles of bibliography demonstrate its scholarly depth, author and subject 
indexes are helpful tools for its practical use. 

In conclusion, it is an excellent, yet challenging, book that invites 
individual Christians and churches to reflect on their own values and the 
ways in which these values are developed and justified. It is a call for ‘ethical 
use of the Bible’ that cannot avoid a faithful Christian response to modern- 
day slavery. 


Reviewed by Helle Liht - Assistant General Secretary, 

European Baptist Federation. 


William Willimon, Who Lynched Willie Earle? Preaching to Confront 
Racism (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2017), 138 pages. 


ISBN: 9781501832512. 


Willimon begins this book in chapters 1-4 with an account from his home 
town of the lynching in February 1947 by a gang of white taxi drivers of 
Willie Earle, a ‘negro prisoner’. He describes the events, the people who 
murdered Willie Earle, and their acquittal, despite their confessions. In the 
middle of this he introduces and analyses a courageous sermon by Hawley 
Linn, the minister of Grace Methodist Church, who was prepared to preach 
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on race to a white congregation implicit in the culture that led to, if not 
acquiesced in, the lynching. From this starting point Willimon goes on in 
chapters 5 and 6 to discuss ‘Christian talk about the sin of racism’ and the 
nature of ‘Preaching that confronts racism’. 

Willimon explicitly writes out of and into specifically contemporary 
American culture. He writes out of it as one who admits his own — albeit 
unintentional — complicity in racism by nature of his privilege as a white 
man. Opening with the home town story of Willie Earle is part of his own 
testimony of necessary conversion. He writes into it by arguing that whites 
are wrong if they think that racism is something which has been overcome, 
despite the legal progress which has been made. Making this case and 
seeking to overcome the ‘denial’ of racism in a post-Obama America is a 
contentious but critically important feature of this book. Willimon argues 
that in the Church at least the response to racism based on white privilege 
requires to be theological. He names it as sin, calling for repentance, 
conversion, and ongoing sanctification even as he outlines the structural as 
much as the personal nature of racism. This, he argues, is not moralism but 
gospel and grace. Preaching, he maintains, is an important place where such 
an approach to racism can and should be advanced. 

In terms of what it means to preach (as a white person) in a way that 
confronts racism, some of his advice is more theological than directly 
practical. This said, he emphasises a pastoral posture, the importance of 
testimony and identification with the congregation, and makes the 
fascinating claim that ‘style’ can be as important as content. Those not in the 
American context will have to reflect on the nature of racism in their own 
cultures, rather than assuming a shared history with what he recounts. This, 
however, is a good book, written by one who believes in the importance of 
preaching as a practice and with many individual insights and claims that are 
worth reflecting upon in all contexts as to the nature of Church, culture, and 
preaching. 


Reviewed by Stuart Blythe - Associate Professor in the John Gladstone Chair of 
Preaching and Worship at Acadia Divinity College, Canada. 




Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2017 
ISBN 9780817017828 (paperback) 
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The Hand of Sincere Friendship 
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We congratulate our fonner PhD student Lee B. Spitzer on the recent publication of the 

results of his PhD research. 











































